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ON THE DATING OF WEBSTER’S THE WHITE DEVIL 
AND THE DUCHESS OF MALFP 


By JoHN RuSsSELL BROWN 
The Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon 

These notes present some new evidence on the dating and com- 
position of Webster’s two major plays, and add to the list of his 
literary borrowings. The repertory of the Queen’s Men, which is 
considered in dealing with The White Devil, shows that Webster 
did not pander to the taste of his audience but tenaciously followed 
his own bent. Details from debates in the House of Commons 
illustrate the topical interest of political moralizing in The Duchess 
of Malfi. 


I 


On the evidence available in 1923, Sir E. K. Chambers gave 
the date of The White Devil as ‘‘1609 < > 12,’ and four years 
later Mr. F. L. Lueas concurred with this judgment, and claimed 
that ‘‘for the date when The While Devil reached completion, we 
must keep as our outer limits, late 1609—-early 1613, with a definite 
leaning towards 1611-12.’ Building on the work of these and 
other scholars, it now seems possible to give still closer limits, 
dating the play in early 1612, or the winter of 1612-13. 

The argument on which this is based, starts with evidence brought 
forward by E. E. Stoll. He claimed that in the dedication of If 
it be not Good, the Devil is in It (1612), Dekker alluded to The 





1The material for these notes is taken from a thesis submitted for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters at the Spe! of Oxford. I am greatly indebted 
to the help and advice of Professor F. P. Wilson and Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 

2The Elizabethan Stage (1923), m1, 509. 

8 The Works of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas (1927), 1, 69. Throughout 
these notes, act, scene, and line references are to this edition, but quotations 
are from the first quartos to which page references are also given. 
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White Devil as the ‘‘Next New-Play’”’ of the Queen’s Men.* The 
passage must be quoted in full: 

I wish a Faire and Fortunate Day, to your Next New-Play (for the Makers. 
sake and your Owne,) because such Braue Triwmphes of Poesie, and Elaborate 
Industry, which my Worthy Friends Muse hath there set forth, deserue a 
Theatre full of very Muses themselves to be Spectators. To that Faire Day I 
wish a Full, Free and Knowing Auditor { A3v]. 

Webster may echo this in the preface to The White Devil: ‘‘. . , 
it was acted, in so dull a time of Winter, presented in so open 
and blacke a Theater, that it wanted (that which is the onely 
grace and setting out of a Tragedy) a full and vnderstanding 
Auditory’’ [A2]. The correspondences are obvious, but even if 
Webster was directly indebted to Dekker, little could be proved 
concerning the date of the first performance of his play; he might 
have written the preface years after that event. The crux of the 
matter is Stoll’s assumption that The White Devil was the ‘‘ Neat 
New-Play’’ to which Dekker refers, and neither Chambers nor 
Lueas will accept this. 

Stoll’s assumption is certainly attractive. Webster might well 
be Dekker’s friend, for they had collaborated on several plays® 
and the praise of ‘‘Braue Triumphes of Poesie, and Elaborate 
Industry’’ agrees with Webster’s contemporary reputation; in the 
preface to The White Devil, he accepts the imputations of ‘‘those 
who report I was a long time in finishing this Tragedy,’’ and 
Fitzjeffrey’s satire, ‘‘Notes from Black-Fryers’’, repeats in cruder 
colours the picture of an over-industrious poet. Of course Dekker’s 
encomiums could apply to the work of other Elizabethan play- 
wrights, but it is not easy to think of one whom Dekker could 
also call his friend—Jonson, we know, coupled Dekker with Sharp- 
ham and Day as ‘‘Rogues.’’* When the field is narrowed to those 
playwrights who are known to have written for the Queen’s Men 
between 1609-19,° the choice of Webster seems almost inevitable; 


4E. E. Stoll, John Webster: the periods of his work as determined by his 
relations to the drama of his day (1905), p. 21. 


5 Cf. Lucas, op. cit., I, 53-4. 
6 Certain Elegies done by Sundry Excellent Wits (1618), F6v-7. 


7W. Drummond, Conversations; vide B. Jonson, Works, ed. C. H Herford 
and P. and E. Simpson, 1 (1925), 133. 


8 For lists of plays performed by this company, see A. Harbage, Annals of 
English Drama (1940), and G. F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays 
at the Red Bull Theater, 1605-1625 (1940), pp. 15ff. 
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the others are Heywood, Samuel Shepherd, John Cooke, and prob- 
ably Rowley and Daborne. 

For the greater part of this time the Queen’s Men were playing 
at the Red Bull,® which was ‘‘frankly a plain man’s playhouse, 
where clownery, clamor, and spectacle vied with subject matter 
flattering to the vanity of tradesmen.’’® The surviving plays 
generally conform to these tastes, The White Devil being a con- 
spicuous exception. In spite of its ‘‘Charges and shoutes’’ (V, 
iii, S.D.; 14%), ghosts, disguizes and deaths, it is more carefully 
worded and more sophisticated than the others. It is obviously 
different from Greene’s Tu Quoque, a vehicle for a popular clown, 
or from Heywood’s Ages, a continual bustle of action and spec- 
tacle. The Rape of Lucrece, the only other tragedy besides Mar- 
lowe’s Edward II which was certainly in the repertory, allows 
the death of its heroine to be completely overshadowed by the 
alarums and battles which are the climax of the play. When the 
plays of the Queen’s Men were not boisterous and unreflective, 
they were usually practical or unsubtle; compared with Flamineo’s 
reckless cynicism, or Vittoria’s courageous pride, the homely con- 
cerns of Lucrece are far more in keeping with the interests of 
the citizen audience. In The White Devil there is none of the 
adventure of The Four Prentices, the curious piety of A Shoemaker 
a Gentleman, or the belief in humble people which is shown in 
Daborne’s The Poor Man’s Comfort—a pastoral in which the shep- 
herd and his daughter are never discovered to be of noble birth. 
The White Devil is so at variance with the tastes of the Red Bull 
that a ‘‘ Full, Free, and Knowing’’ audience would be no idle wish 
for its ‘‘Braue Triumphes of Poesie, and Elaborate Industry.”’ 
It is no leap in the dark to identify The White Devil as the ‘‘Nezt 
New-Play’’ of the Queen’s Men; Dekker’s praise fits both play 
and author as it could none of the others associated with this com- 
pany about the year 1612. 

The identification is supported by further evidence. Stoll drew 
attention to the line ‘‘Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta 
mouebo’’ which occurs on the title-page of If it be not Good and 
also as the last line of Francisco’s soliloquy in The White Devil 
(IV, i, 148; G2*); in Webster it has ‘‘little connection with the 





®Cf. Sir E. K. Chambers, op. cit., 1, 231 and 238. 
10L. B. Wright. Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (1935), p. 609. 
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context’’, but it aptly fits Dekker’s title? Although the comma 
and the capital for ‘Superos’ are found in both uses, this cannot, 
by itself, prove that The White Devil was later than the publica- 
tion of If it be not Good; a common source might be postulated, 
or perhaps Webster added the Latin quotation just before publi- 
cation. It is just possible that Dekker borrowed from Webster. 
But there is more evidence in some parallels between the texts 
of the plays. Two may be considered first; 
a.) If it be not Good: 
- «+. you should put such e 
As fits an Eagle, and pone the fame. sine 
And not like rauens, kites, or painted Iayes 
So’are high, yet light on dunghills, for stinking preyes.12 
The White Devil: 
Some Eagles that should gaze vpon the Sunne 
Seldome soare high, but take their lustfull ease, 


Since they from dunghill birds their p[re]y can ceaze 
(IT, i, 50-2; C3v). 


b.) If it be not Good (in a scene set in hell): 
I am perbold, I am stewd, I am sod in a kettle of brimstone, pottage—it scaldes, 
—it scaldes,—it scaldes,—it scaldes—whooh.13 


The White Devil (for Flamineo’s false death) : 
O I smell soote, most s[t}inking soote, the chimneis a fire, 
My liuers purboil’d like scotch holly-bread ; 
There’s a plumber, laying pipes in my guts, it scalds 
(V, vi, 142-5; L4v). 

If these passages are signs of a direct debt, Webster was prob- 
ably the borrower. This is shown by a pun on Satan/satin which 
is common to both plays. Its two meanings are perfectly clear in 
If it be not Good: 

I.Diu[el]. Taylors [are] ore-reachers, for to this tis growne, 


They scorne thy hell, hauing better of their owne. 
Scu[mbroth]. They feare not sattin nor all his workes.14 


In The White Devil the context does nothing to clarify the pun: 


HOR([tensio]. What do you thinke of these perfum’d Gallants then? 
FLAM[ineo]. Their sattin cannot saue them. I am confident 
They haue a certaine spice of the disease, . . . [V, i, 160-2; I2v]. 


When Dekker was writing his play, the pun might easily arise 
from the matter in hand, but with Webster it seems to be inserted; 
for Dekker the pun serves its context, for Webster the context 
gives room to the pun. This agrees with the Latin tag in suggest- 
ing that Webster was the borrower. 


ee a LS — la 


11 Op. cit., p. 22, n. 1. 

12 Dramatic Works, ed. R. H. Shepherd (1873), m1, 289; Q 1612, D4. 
13 Ibid., 11, 349; Q 1612, L3. 

14 Ibid., m1, 328; Q 1612, 12. 
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The most important consequence of this new evidence is that 
The White Devil and If it be not Good are obviously related to 
one another; there are verbal links between the two texts, between 
the preface and the dedication and between one text and the other’s 
title-page. Whether these links depend on common sources or 
represent a direct debt, the relationship implied certainly supports 
the theory that The White Devil was the ‘‘Next New-Play’’ of 
ihe Queen’s Men after the publication of If it be not Good in 1612. 
If Webster borrowed directly from Dekker there is another con- 
sequence; it is most unlikely that Webster borrowed from the 
printed version. This is clear from Dekker’s dedication which 
speaks of his friend’s play as already finished. Not all the parallels 
in the text could be late additions and it is easier to suppose that 
the two authors, who often collaborated, were indeed friends and 
that Webster had read Dekker’s play in manuscript. This is more 
likely than Webster’s remembering the play from performance, 
for Dekker’s dedication implies that If tt be not Good was pub- 
lished soon after its first performance, whereas the first perform- 
ance was some time after its composition. Dekker wrote: ‘‘When 
Fortune (in her blinde pride) set her foote vpon This imperfect 
Building, (as secorning the Foundation and Workmamship:) you, 
gently raizd it vp (on the same Colummnes,) the Frontispice onely 
a little more Garnished: . . .’”? The play was obviously intended 
for another theatre (perhaps the Fortune) and was only performed 
hy the Queen’s Men after the opening scene had been re-written. 
Only the Latin tag from the title-page of If it be not Good seems 
to imply that The White Devil was indebted to the printed play, 
but the context in Webster is well enough without it, and he could 
have added it at the same time as the preface, in preparation for 
the press.1> However, the tag might have been in Dekker’s mind 
as soon as he had a title for his play and was possibly recorded in 
his manuscript; in this way Webster could have known it before 
it appeared in print. 

The preface to The White Devil says that it was first performed 
‘in so dull a time of Winter’’ and, if the present argument is 





15It is just possible that Webster added it while the play was actually at 
press, in order to complete the full number of lines on G2v and yet allow the 
new scene to begin at the top of G3. I hope to show in a future article that 
Webster visited the press and made some corrections to the inner forme of 
Sig. G and added the Latin benediction on H3 (IV, iii, 62-3). 
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accepted, this must have been soon after the publication of Jf it 
be not Good in 1612. Since Webster’s play was also printed in 
1612, it follows that it must have been performed early in 1612 
or else, allowing for the use of old style dating, during the winter 
of 1612-13."* 


II. 


The new evidence concerning The Duchess of Malfi does not 
affect the date of its first performance; as Lucas concludes, the 
play must have been written soon after The White Devil and pro- 
duced before the death of William Ostler on 16 Dee. 1614.7 In- 
stead it concerns a supposed revival of the play in 1617-18. This 
has been deduced from a passage in the first scene (1.i.6-23; Bl-1") 
which seems to allude to the murder, on 24 April 1617, of Concino 
Concini, Maréchal d’Ancre.’* No one has questioned whether Web- 
ster wrote these lines and indeed Dr. Clifford Leech has pointed 
out how significant they are to the theme of the play.*® They have 
been treated as a topical allusion which the author inserted into 
the original text for a revival. This may have been one of several, 
and it follows that the Quarto text may represent some kind of 
‘‘continuous copy’’ kept in the playhouse. The new evidence re- 
futes the allusion and hence the need for postulating a revival. 
It also shows that Webster was indebted to a book published over 
seventy years earlier. 

The passage in question reads: 


In seeking to reduce both State, and People (6) 
To a fix’d Order, there iuditious King 

Begins at home: Quits first his Royall Pallace 

Of flattring Sicophants of dissolute, 

And infamous persons which he sweetely termes (10) 
His Masters Master-peece (the worke of Heauen) 
Considring duely, that a Princes Court 

Is like a common Fountaine, whence should flow, 

Pure siluer-droppes ingenerall: But if’t chance 

Some curs’d example poyson’t neere the head, 

‘*Death, and diseases through the whole land spread. 

And what is’t makes this blessed gouernment, 


16 The latter date is favoured by a possible allusion (III, ii, 93-5) to Raleigh’s 
final loss of his Sherborne estate in 1612, after the death of Prince Henry on 
6 Nov. By itself this allusion could not date the play as it would be apt at 
several stages in the proceedings which began in 1608. Cf. D. P. V. Akrigg, 
‘* Webster and Raleigh,’’ Notes and Queries, cxctll (1948), 427-8. 

17 Op. cit., 11, 3-4. 

18 Cf. Lucas, tbid., 1, 4-5 and 129-30 for a summary of the evidence. 

19 John Webster; a critical study (1951), pp. 72-4. 
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But a most prouident Councell, who dare freely 
Informe him, the corruption of the times? 
Though some oth’Court hold it presumption (20) 
To instruct Princes what they ought to doe, 
It is a noble duety to informe them 
What they ought to fore-see: ... 

Some details correspond closely to those of Concini’s murder,” 
but there is one major difficulty; if the passage alludes to Concini, 
lines 17-9 must refer to an event after the main purge, whereas 
the text explicitly says that the ‘‘Councell’’ made the purge pos- 
sible. It is difficult to think of a dramatic reason for making this 
change in the Concini story; it is easier to presume some other 
source. It should also be noticed that, on Stoll’s showing, lines 
20-3 have no significance and that he can give no close parallel 
between Webster’s text and the English pamphlets on the topic. 

Moreover, if the allusion is accepted, there is one important con- 
sequence; Antonio’s visit to France is mentioned in Webster’s 
probable source, Painter’s The Palace of Pleasure," and without 
the first three lines of the present text, the two later references 
to the incident (I, i, 141-2 and II, i, 121-34) would be cbscure. 
Presumably the three lines were in the original version and some 
talk of France must have linked them to the text following the 
allusion. To substantiate the Concini allusion, it must be shown 
why the original reference to France could not be that of the 
printed text. 

There were many stock criticisms of Frenchmen, like those di- 
rected against the French Ambassador in The White Devil (III, 
i, 67-74), but these would have had little dramatic significance 
in this important opening scene. A reference to the lack of faith- 
fulness at Court would be much more to the point just before 
the first entrance of Bosola. Moreover this subject was of great 
interest to Webster’s contemporaries. A concern regarding the 
choice of advisers for a monarch is shown in his own A Monw- 
mental Column published in 1613—a date close to that of the first 
performance of The Duchess of Malfi. He wrote of Prince Henry: 

Those men that followed him were not by-friends: 
Or letters prefer’d to him: he made choice 

In action, not in ecomplementall voice. 

And as Marcellus did two Temples reare 


To Honour and to Vertue, plac’t so neare 
They kist; yet none to Honours got accesse, 





20 Resemblances are shown by Stoll, op. cit., pp. 22-9. 
21 Noted by Stoll, ibid., p. 23. 
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But they that past through Vertues: So to expresse 

His VVorthinesse, none got his Countenance 

But those whom actuall merite did aduance [99-107]. 
Webster was only voicing a general concern about the choice of 
a king’s friends and counsellors and the question is also discussed 
by many contemporary authors, among whom were Montaigne, 
Bacon, Sidney, and Justus Lipsius.2? The matter was commonplace. 

In 1614 it would have had a topical interest. The choice of the 
King’s advisers was frequently debated in the Parliament of 5 
April-7 June 1614. For instance, in the House of Lords, ‘‘Neile, 
bishop of Lincoln and one of the worst of sycophants, .. . de- 
livered a strong attack upon the commons”’ and the Lower House 
debated at length.on this affront. ‘‘When they were sharply pulled 
up by the king, angry complaints were made about the royal 
favourites and pensioners. The result was a dissolution.’’* Re- 
garding Neile, several members complained that ‘‘such as he have 
the King’s Ear so much’’, ‘‘that he hath great Access to the King; 
and that he is most unworthy of it.’’ After the King’s interven- 
tion, it was moved that a Committee of the whole House should 
‘*eonsider how the King cometh to these Misinformations.’’ Many 
members spoke on this subject and the Speaker protested that he 
had gone to the King and had been ‘‘Glad to inform his Majesty 
truly.’’? One member pointed out a few days later that the relevant 
Order ‘‘extendeth only to Misinformations past; where many de- 
sire a Course to be taken for the future.’ 

The contested passage in Webster might weli allude to these 
troubles in the Commons—the last three lines would then be espe- 
cially significant. Such an allusion might seem impolitie for the 
King’s Men at this time, but in 1617 or 1618, during the Villiers 
ascendancy at Court, a reference to Concini might also be dangerous. 
A straightforward reference may not have passed the Censor, 
but this hidden allusion might well be risked; and the risk was 
deubly worthwhile, for it would aid the dramatie significance of 
the opening scene. i 

Whether the passage in Webster is topical or only of general 


22 Cf. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia (1590), Lib. II. Ch. vi, viii, and ix; Justus 
Lipsius, Six Books of Politics or Civil Doctrine, trans. W. Jones (1594), Lip- 
sius’ Epistle; Montaigne, Essays, trans. J. Florio (1603), Bk. III, Ch. viii; 
and F, Bacon, ‘‘Of Counsel,’’ Essays (1612). 

23G. Davies, The Early Stuarts 1603-1660 (1937), pp. 16-7. 


24 Commons’ Journal, 1, 497b, 499b, 500b, and 501a. 
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interest, its form does not depend on French or English history, 
but on Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Image of Governance, first printed 
in 1541. In this book, Mammen, mother of Alexander Severus, 
... with good reson perswaded to hym, that he coulde neuer wel stablyshe 
his astate Imperyall, but onely by reducynge of the senate and people into 
their prystinate order, whyche coulde neuer be brought to passe, except that 
fyrste his owne palaice were cleane purged of personages corrupted with 
vices, and into their places men of approued vertue and wysedom elected. And 
semblably that to the example of themperours owne householde, the sondry 
dignities and offices in the weale publik were aptly distributed: consydering 
that the princis palaice is lyke a common fountayne or sprynge to his citie or 
countrey, wherby the people by the cleannes therof be longe preserued in 
honestie, or by the impurenes therof, are with sundry vyces corrupted. And 
vatylle the fountain be purged, there can neuer be any sure hope of remedy. 
q Wherfore Alexander immediatly after that he had receiued of the senate 
and people the name of Augustus, .. . fyrste he dyscharged all minysters, 
... banyshyng also out of his palaice, al such as he mought by any meanes 
knowe, to be persones infamed. semblably flatterers, as well those, whiche ther- 
fore were fauoured of his predecessour, as theym, whom he apprehended 
abusyng hym with semblable falsehode [Cap. viii; Sig. D4v]. 

While Webster’s words correspond particularly in the simile of 
the fountain, there are further echoes in the phrases, ‘‘reducynge 
of the senate and people into their prystinate order,’’ and ‘‘per- 
sones infamed’’ and ‘‘flatterers.’’ It seems, therefore, that the 
whole passage was known to Webster. 

The simile of the fountain found its way into several common- 
place books; John Parinchef’s An Extract of Examples (1572) 
only gives a short paraphrase of the incident (p. 211), Paulfrey’s 
version of William Baldwin’s A Treatise of Moral Philosophy 
(1564) re-tells the incident, but keeps Elyot’s words for the simile 
(V, ii), and Ling’s Politeuphuia (1597) has the simile only (K6"). 
In both eases the simile is quoted without the word ‘‘consyder- 
ing’’, and there is no sign that Webster was indebted to either 
paraphrase. Miss Lascelles has shown that Elyot’s book was read 
in the seventeenth century,”*> and a further parallel makes it all 
but certain that this was Webster’s source. In Elyot’s words, 
Alexander protests to his mother; 

I am sure, that sterilitie can no more hurte me, but onely take frome me the 


name of u father, or the dotynge pleasure to se my lytell sonne ryde on a 
cokhorse, 0: to here hym chatter and speake lyke a wantor [Cap. xxvi; Sig. Plv]. 


In The Duchess of Malfi this is echoed by Antonio; 


25Cf. M. Lascelles, ‘*Sir Thomas Elyot and the Legend of Alexander 
Severus,’’? The Review of English Studies (new series), 1 (1951), 314-7. I am 
personally indebted to Miss Lascelles for directing my search for parallels to 
The Image of Governance and other related works. 
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Say a man neuer marry, nor have children, 
What takes that from him? onely the bare name 
Of being a father, or the weake delight 
To see the little wanton, ride a cocke-horse 
Vpon a painted sticke, or heare him chatter 
Like a taught Starling [I. i. 456-61; C3v]. 
Again Webster seems to be indebted to Sir Thomas Elyot. 

In the light of the new evidence, it is most unlikely that Webster. 
alluded to Concini; 1) there is one important difference between 
the events of Concini’s murder and Webster’s text, 2) if there. 
was a revision, the original text probably had some reference to 
France, 3) the passage deals with questions which were common 
in contemporary literature and in the debates of the parliament 
of 1614, and 4) it borrows as an example an incident from the 
life of Emperor Alexander Severus as told by Sir Thomas Elyot 
in 1541. There is no need to postulate a revival of The Duchess 
of Malfi in 1617-8,” and the passage holds no proof of a ‘‘con- 
tinuous copy’’ behind the Quarto text. The passage is germane to 
the whole play and there is no necessity to treat it as an after- 
thought. 


26 The account of a play in performance, written on 7 Feb. 1618 and first 
quoted by Stoll (op. cit., p. 29) gives no clear evidence; it is not clear when 
the play was performed or whether the writer was an eye-witness, and, even 
allowing for misinterpretation, his account does not tally with The Duchess 
of Malfi as we know it. If it was Webster’s play, it could hardly be the text 
of 1623. See also Rupert Brooke, John Webster § the Elizabethan Drama 
(1916), p. 247, and Lucas, op. cit., 1, 5 and 172. 
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JAMES MANGAN AND JOYCE’S DEDALUS FAMILY 


By Marvin MAGALANER 
The City College of New York 


James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man has 
always been considered substantially autobiographical. Yet those 
readers who are familiar with the circumstances of Joyce’s-family 
life find certain inconsistencies between the autobiographical facts 
and, for instance, the fictional representation of Simon Dedalus, 
Joyce’s literary father. At the same time, they find young Stephen 
Dedalus in the novel very much a self-portrait of young James 
Joyee. In this paper I should like to point out that Joyce’s in- 
terest in the nineteenth-century poet, James Clarence Mangan, 
and his reading of Mangan’s autobiography, could have given 
him the details of the character of Simon Dedalus which do not 
match those of his real father, John Stanislaus Joyce. Also, though 
certainly he could have discovered his own autobiographical type 
elsewhere in literature, in the story of Mangan’s life there was 
objectified before Joyce’s eyes the character of the romantic exile, 
Stephen Dedalus. 

As one of his few contributions to extra-curricular life at Uni- 
versity College, Joyee wrote an essay on ‘‘James Clarence Man- 
gan’’ for the undergraduate literary review. Its appearance in 
1902 caused no stir. In that essay, Joyce tells how 
in a moment of frenzy he [Mangan] breaks silence, and we read how his asso- 
ciates dishonoured his person with their slime and venom, and how he lived 
as a child amid coarseness and misery and that all whom he met were demons 
out of the pit and that his father was a human boa-constrictor. . . .1 
This moment of frenzy, this breaking of silence, is contained in 
the Fragment of an Unfinished Autobiography by James Clarence 
Mangan, a pitiful twenty-five pages of self-revelation written near 
the end of Mangan’s short life. Never published alone, it is in- 
eluded as part of the introduction to The Poets and Poetry of 
Munster: A Selection of Irish Songs by the Poets of the Last 
Century.2, What Mangan says about his early life in that book is 





1 James A. Joyce, ‘‘James Clarence Mangan,’’ in St. Stephen’s, May, 1902. 
This essay is reproduced by Patricia Hutchins in James Joyce’s Dublin (Lon- 
don, 1950), pp. 57-59. 

2James Clarence Mangan, Fragment of an Unfinished Autobiography, in 
The Poets and Poetry of Munster, fifth edition (Dublin, nd). 
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often exaggerated, sometimes completely untrue. It is colored by 
more than two decades of brooding and despair. It is blurred out 
of focus by a mind tortured by alcohol-induced phantasms and 
wrenched by remorse. So feeble was his grip on reality when he 
wrote the autobiography that he is quick to agree that perhaps 
sections of it are untrue and that possibly he has ‘‘dreamed it.”’ 

It is extremely likely that Joyce read this autobiographical 
fragment. In his essay on Mangan, Joyce uses the figure of Man- 
gan’s father as ‘‘boa-constrictor.’’ This description is found only 
in the autobiography. It is carefully omitted from the several 
accounts of the poet’s life available to the public in 1900. Even 
D. J. O’Donoghue’s full-length biography, The Life and Writings 
of James Clarence Mangan (1897), tactfully plays down the father- 
son antagonism and steers clear of the image of a boa-constrictor.' 
Thus, Joyce’s only source for the quotation would seem to be Man- 
gan’s own autobiography. 

There are other good reasons for believing that Joyce would 
have read Mangan’s words. By the turn of the century, Joyce 
had installed his Irish predecessor in his gallery of heroes. He 
had published an essay on Ibsen, his literary god. He was to follow 
it up by an essay on Mangan. Many years later, Frank Budgen 
records that ‘‘Mangan . . . was a favourite of his among Irish 
poets.’’* Herbert Gorman remarks that Joyce set to music at least 
two of Mangan’s lyrics, ‘‘Morn and Eve,’’ and ‘‘The Swabian 
Love Song.’’> Indeed, at the very end of Joyce’s literary career, 
in the murky fastnesses of Finnegans Wake, the memory of Man- 
gan’s most famous poem, ‘‘Dark Rosaleen,’’ is distortedly present 
as ‘‘durek rosolun.’’® It is more than reasonable to suppose that 
a sincere young student like Joyce, who thought a great deal of 
Mangan as a man and a poet, would have read the autobiography 
when it was published, sold, and discussed in Dublin. 

The young artist who, in 1902, was examining his own memories 


3D. J. O'Donoghue, The Life and Writings of James Clarence Mangan 
(Dublin, 1897); see also J. D. Sheridan, James Clarence Mangan (Dublin, 
1937). The peculiar interest which Joyce took in the image of the father as 
a serpent is evidenced by the reappearance of the expression, forty years later, 
in Finnegans Wake. On page 180 of that book, the narrator explains that 
‘*Mynfadher was a boer constructor and Hoy was a lexical student.’’ 

4Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of ‘Ulysses’ (New York, 
1934), p. 177. 


5 Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York, 1939), p. 78. 
6 James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (New York, 1939), p. 351. 
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of childhood, preparatory to writing Stephen Hero, A Portrait, 
and the early stories of Dubliners, must have been startled by 
what he found in Mangan’s autobiography. The picture of him- 
self which Mangan paints is the picture of several of Joyce’s auto- 
biographical heroes and of young Joyce himself.’ 

Mangan recalls that he sought relief from the ugliness of poverty 
and unpleasantness of family relations in ‘‘books and solitude.’’ 
‘“‘T shut myself up in a close room; I isolated myself in such a 
manner from my own nearest relations, that with one voice they 
all proclaimed me ‘mad.’’’ Later, he confides: ‘‘I loved to in- 
dulge in solitary rhapsodies, and, if intruded on upon those oeca- 
sions, I was made very unhappy. I merely felt or fancied that 
between me and those who approached me, no species of sympathy 
could exist; and I shrank from communion with them as from 
somewhat [sic] alien from my nature. . . . It was a morbid product 
of ... pride.’’ He complains too of having to ‘“‘herd with the 
coarsest of associates, and suffer at their hands every sort of rude- 
ness and indignity. .. .’"* The boy who feels this way is surely 
the boy of ‘‘Araby’’ and Joyce’s other autobiographical prose. 
The boy narrator of ‘‘Araby’’ shuns people too, hides from his 
uncle and from his girl friend, who is identified only as ‘‘Mangan’s 
sister.’’ (I do not seek, incidentally, to draw any inference from 
the similarity of names; at the same time, knowing Joyce’s writing 
habits, I find speculation tempting). The boy narrator cannot 


7A brief sketch of the poet’s life may be in order here. Mangan’s father 
settled in Dublin and married a grocer’s daughter. In 1803, James Mangan 
was born. (His middle-name, Clarence, was an afterthought of the poet.) 
Later, two sons and a daughter were added to the family. At the age of seven, 
James was sent to a Jesuit school, where he excelled in studies. Family for- 
tunes soon took a sharp turn for the worse, owing to the almost fantastic im- 
providence of Mangan’s father, who was totally unsuited to life as a business 
man. Bankruptey and poverty forced his parents to place James in a less 
expensive school and finally to remove him from school and send him to work. 
Thus, at fifteen, he worked long hours amid vulgar companions. Home life 
was ugly and miserable. To augment his income, Mangan tried to sell light 
verse and humorous prose to popular journals. To diminish his misery, he 
turned to drink and, some say, to opium. He became a ludicrous figure among 
the Dublin literati, grotesquely attired, trembling, erratically brilliant and 
eccentric. Briefly, he contributed to Duffy’s The Nation but never consist- 
ently enough to influence the national movement. Befriended by Duffy and 
other prominent Dublin citizens, he reiterated his good intentions, but weak- 
ness of resolve prevented him from reforming. When he died penniless and 
wretched in 1849, few except his close circle of friends knew the extent, of his 
poetic powers and production. Only posthumously did he begin to receive the 


kind of tribute which Joyce pays in the essay on ‘‘ James Clarence Mangan.’’ 
8 James Clarence Mangan, Autobiography, pp. xxxvii-xl. 
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stand to be ‘‘jostled by drunken men and bargaining women.” 
He ignores the sights and sounds of exterior reality and bears his 
“‘ehalice safely through a throng of foes.’’ He prefers the dark 
rooms of a lonely house to companionship and warmth. ‘‘The 
high cold empty gloomy rooms liberated me.’’® Like Mangan, he 
engages in solitary rhapsodies and is annoyed by interruption. 

It goes without saying that this striking of Byronic poses, this 
unwillingness to herd with men, this adolescent desire to live a 
life apart did not originate with Mangan or with Joyce. Coleridge 
in his letters comments on his own romantie childhood—one which 
bears many resemblances to that of Stephen Dedalus.’® And Tenny- 
son’s moody childhood ruminations in graveyards are well-known. 
Joyce did not need to discover Mangan’s autobiography to imitate 
the literary, romantie conception of childhood. But that he did 
discover it and use it seems evident from the parallel lines of de- 
velopment which both authors follow. 

Thus, Mangan’s preoccupation with romantic isolation and re- 
treat to a dream world plays a large part in A Portrait of the 
Artist. Like young Mangan, Stephen Dedaius ‘‘in his imagination 
. . . lived through a long train of adventures’’ based on his read- 
ing. Mangan’s boyhood feeling that other people were ‘‘alien 
from my nature’’ finds its counterpart in Joyce’s description of 
Stephen’s emotions: 


The noise of children at play annoyed him and their silly voices made him 
feel, even more keenly than he had felt at Clongowes, that he was different 
from others. He did not want to play. He wanted to meet in the real world 
the unsubstantial image which his soul so constantly beheld. 


And where Mangan, from boyhood on, is ‘‘haunted by an inde- 
seribable feeling of something terrible . . . some tremendous dan- 
ger,’’ Stephen, even in the ‘‘sunbonnet”’ stage, feels ‘‘himself 4 
gloomy figure amid the gay cocked hats.’’ In later boyheod, he 
is happy ‘‘only when ... far from them [people’s voices], be- 
yond their call, alone or in the company of phantasmal comrades.” 
Even after Stephen has grown to manliood, the necessity for iso- 
lation bothers him as it does Mangan: ‘‘To merge his life in the 
common tide of other lives was harder for him than any fasting 
or prayer.’’!? 





® James Joyce, Dubliners, in The Portable James Joyce (New York, 1947), 
pp. 40-43. 

10 Samuel T. Coleridge, letter to Thomas Poole, dated October 9, 1797. 

11 James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, in The Portable 
James Joyce (New York, 1947), pp. 308, 311, 315, 333, 409. 
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It is certain that Joyce was impressed with Mangan’s problem, 
the dilemma of a man whose dreams outweigh practical realities 
until it is difficult for him to draw a definite line between the 
worlds of spirit and matter. Most of the biographical sections of 
Joyce’s essay on Mangan harp on this difficulty with the sympathy 
found only in a kindred spirit. 

The world, you see, has become somewhat unreal for him [Mangan]... . 
How will it be with those dreams which, for every young and simple heart, take 
such dear reality upon themselves? One whose nature is so sensitive cannot 
forget his dreams in a secure strenuous life.12 

From this conclusion about Mangan, it was but a step to fictional- 
ize such a character as Stephen Dedalus or the boy narrator of 
the early stories in Dubliners. 

To discuss the extra-autobiographical origins of Stephen Dedalus 
is to tread on somewhat dangerous ground. It is much easier to 
support the conclusion that Joyce found Mangan’s account useful 
in plotting the character of Simon Dedalus, Stephen-Joyce’s father. 

The Simon Dedalus of A Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses has 
very few saving graces. He is vain, foolish, noisy. His temper is 
sharp, his tongue sharper. His interest in his children’s welfare 
usually has a hypocritical foundation: he wants Stephen to go 
to a good school so that no one will accuse the father of social 
inferiority. He despises his wife and, in Ulysses, lives in adultery. 
‘He uses obscenity in the presence of his small children. Even his 


maudlin self-pity as he thinks of his fleeting youth fails to win 


‘the reader’s sympathy. A drunkard, an irresponsible ne’er-do-well, 
Simon Dedalus is not the man one would select for a father. 
There is some justice, it is true, in this unflattering portrayal. 
‘Herbert Gorman’s picture of Joyce’s father, John Stanislaus Joyce, 
‘is revealing and is written with the approval of son James. From 
‘this deseription, the father emerges as a man of ‘‘multitudinous 
addresses,’’ a souse with a biting wit, who was notorious for his 
“impecuniousness and improvidence.’’ He could not hold on to 
money, for ‘‘thrift was entirely foreign to [his] expansive nature 
.’’ He was ‘‘prodigal in his hospitality te his friends and 
companions. The fact that his family at home would eventually 
suffer from this carelessness of living does not appear to have 
aroused a second serious thought in him.’’ Gorman sums up John 





12 Joyce, ‘‘James Clarence Mangan,’’ p. 2; see Hutchins, James Joyce’s 
Dublin, p. 58. 
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Stanislaus’ career as an ‘‘unfaltering march downhill from modest 
affluence to . . . cramping poverty.’’* 

Joyce, in A Portrait of the Artist, records this sad progress 
from the point of view of the son: ‘‘In a vague way he under- 
stood that his father was in trouble... . he... felt the slight 
change in his house.’’ Vagueness is dissipated when ‘‘men... 
come tramping into the house to dismantle it.’’ This makes him 
understand the ‘‘sudden flight from the comfort and revery of 
Blackrock . . . [to] the bare cheerless house in which they were 
now to live.’’ Stephen Dedalus becomes increasingly sensitive to 
the financial misfortunes of his father. ‘‘Any allusion made to 
his father by a fellow or by a master put his calm to rout... .” 
The boy is revolted that he must try to ‘‘cover that shameful sign 
of his father’s drinking-bout.’’ Toward the end of the book, with 
the Dedalus fortunes at lowest ebb, father and son are not even 
on speaking terms. 


A second shrill whistle, prolonged angrily, brought one of the girls to the 
foot of the staircase. 

—Yes, father? 

—Is your lazy bitch of a brother gone out yet? 

—Yes, father.1+ 


Yet Joyce’s picture of his literary father, Simon Dedalus, is 
much blacker, much less sympathetic to the old man, than the 
picture of his real father, John Stanislaus, deserves to be. John 
Stanislaus may have been improvident and short-tempered. But 
his family and his acquaintances remember him as good-hearted. 
They recall his delight in his son James, whom Gorman calls the 
apple of his eye. His father maintained that no school was go0od- 
enough for his boy. And when James became an author of world- 
wide reputation, John Stanislaus waited eagerly for the occasional 
letters or posteards which James would send home. Ineffectual 
he may have been, but not vicious. Eva Joyce, the author’s sister, 
paints the relationship between her brother and father in unusually 
cheerful hues. A recorded interview for the British Broadcasting 
Company in 1950 elicits her firm opinion that ‘‘he [John Stanislaus 


Joyce] thought the world of Jim. ... ‘Jim's coming in,’ and 
‘Jim’s going out,’ and ‘Jim’s coming home,’ ... and [he was] 
happy ... to have him home again.’’ As to Joyce’s position in 


the household, Eva recalls that ‘‘he was the greatest favourite in 


13 Gorman, James Joyce, pp. 7-9. 
14 Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist, pp. 310-312, 324, 343, 435. 
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the family, father . . . idolised him, and all the brothers and 
sisters seemed to be quite happy that he was the one that got the 
most attention.’’ Nor does she attribute her father’s enthusiasm 
for ‘‘Jim’’ to simplehearted paternal pride, for she praises John 
Stanislaus as ‘‘the most outstanding man’”’ in ‘‘brains and intel- 
lect.’’ The Simon Dedalus of story is very different from Joyce’s 
father. 

The more undesirable traits of character which Joyce attributes 
to his father in fiction may well have been borrowed from Man- 
gan’s description of his own father. It is startling to see how 
closely his account parallels the situation in Mangan’s autobiog- 
raphy. These excerpts tell the story: 

My father . .. never exhibited any of the qualities of guardian toward his 
children. His temper was not merely quick and irascible, but it also embodied 
... Milesian fierceness. . .. His nature was truly noble: to quote a phrase 
of my friend O’Donovan, ‘‘He never knew what it was to refuse the counten- 
ance of living man;’’ but in neglecting his own interests—and not the most 
selfish misanthropes could accuse him of attending too closely to those—he 
unfortunately forgot the injuries that he inflicted upon the interest of others. 
..- He... seemed to think that all feelings with regard to family con- 
nexions, and the obligations imposed by them, were totally beneath his notice. 


Me, my two brothers, and my sister, he treated habitually as a huntsman would 
treat refractory hounds. It was his boast ... that ‘‘we would run into a 


mouse-hole’’ to shun him. . . . If anyone can imagine such an idea as a human 
boa-constrictor . . . he will be able to form some notion of the character of 
my father. . . .15 


When Mangan goes on to list specifically the abuses suffered at 
his father’s hands, the words might just as truthfully have been 
written by Joyee concerning Simon Dedalus: 


My father’s grand worldly fault was improvidence. To anyone who applied 
to him for money he uniformly gave double or treble the sum requested of him. 
He parted with his money—he gave away the best part of his worldly property. 
Year by year his property melted away. Debts accumulated on him, and his 
creditors, knowing the sort of man they had to deal with, always proved merci- 
less. Step by step he sank, until... only ‘‘the desert of perdition’’ lay 
before him. ... And his family? They were neglected—forgotten—left to 
themselves,16 
It would certainly seem that Joyce did not describe his father 
accurately in literature — that he went far beyond actuality to 
immortalize a bounder worthy of Mangan’s ‘‘desert of perdition.”’ 
And the bounder whom he selected as the basis of his extension 
may well have been Mangan’s father. It is hard to imagine John 
Stanislaus answering his daughter’s request for money to buy 


food in this way: 





15 Mangan, Autobiography, pp. Xxxv-xxxvi. 
16 Ibid., pp. Xxxvi-xxxvii. 
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Wait awhile, Mr. Dedalus said threateningly. You’re like the rest of them, 
are you? An insolent pack of little bitches since your poor mother died. But 
wait awhile. You’ll all get a short shrift and a long day from me. Low black- 
guardism! I’m going to get rid of you. Wouldn’t care if I was stretched out 
stiff. . . .17 


But there is nothing inconsistent here with Mangan’s feeling that 
his father treated the children like ‘‘refractory hounds.’’ 

Writing his essay on Mangan in 1902, with the poet’s autobiog- 
raphy before him perhaps, Joyce could not have avoided seeing 
another significant section concerning the father. ‘‘While my 
{Mangan’s] mother lived, he [the father] made her miserable; he 
led my only sister such a life that she was obliged to leave our 
house; he kept up a succession of continual hostilities with my 
brothers. . . .’"*° The reader of Dubliners will notice immediately 
that here, in almost every essential, is the plot of ‘‘Eveline.’’ This 
story is the product of the years 1902-1904. The threats of violence 
toward the sons, the tense and morbid relationship of father and 
daughter, the attempt of Eveline to flee from the unwholesome 
family environment, the father’s cruelty to the dying mother, all 
might well have been drawn from the skeleton plot offered by 
Mangan to readers of his life. The Joyee who later lifted details 
of plot and cireumstance from Bret Harte and Homer would not 
have hesitated to borrow these from Mangan. 

It should be pointed out that, in applying Mangan’s remarks 
to his own situation, Joyee was not borrowing coldly from a 
stranger. Joyce, with his delight in Swedenborgian correspond- 
ences and mystical coincidences, must have felt a spiritual kinship 
with a writer whose mind and spirit so closely paralleled his own. 
There is, for instance, Mangan’s preference for Byron as favorite 
poet,’® a choice for which Stephen suffers physical punishment in 
A Portrait. There is Charles Gavan Duffy’s remark that until late 
in life Mangan knew ‘‘nothing of polities and eared nothing for 
them, and he averted his eyes from Irish history as from a painful 
and humiliating spectacle.’”*° To escape this political atmosphere 
of decayed nationalism, Joyce fled the country. O’Donoghue’s life 
of Mangan records that he liked to study ‘‘Old out-of-the-way 
books, more particularly curious medieval ones.’’ So did Joyee. 





17 James Joyce, Ulysses, New York, 1934, p. 234. 

18 Mangan, Autobiography, p. xxxvi. 

19 Charles G. Duffy, ‘‘ Personal Memories of James C. Mangan,’’ The Dublin 
Review, CXLII, 278-280 (January and April, 1908). 

20 Ibid., p. 286. 
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Both artists in their adolescence, to quote Mangan, ‘‘ became deeply 
devotional . . . and studied the lives of the saints with the pro- 
foundest admiration of their grand and extraordinary virtues. 
... But the effect on both was ‘‘rather injurious than beneficial. 
... [They] became disquieted by doubts.’ These doubts lead 
Mangan to stop pious young men in the street and conduct a cyni- 
eal dialogue on religion. They lead Joyce to the conversations with 
Cranly. 4 
Both artists have to put up with the annoyances which genius 

and eccentricity bring. Stephen finds that he cannot discuss with 
his mother and father any serious literature. Ibsen means nothing, 
or the wrong thing, to them.”* Similarly, writing of his relation- 
ship with his parents, Mangan complains that ‘‘His father and 
his mother never spoke to him, nor could he exchange ideas with 
them. They had copper and he had gold.’’** This impossible situ- 
ation does not end even with the death of a parent. Stephen-Joyce 
is haunted by his mother’s ghost; Mangan by the ghost of his 
father.** Outside of the home, moreover, Joyce, with his sharp 
tongue and his outlandish costume, provided fun for his more 
conservative and prudent drinking companions like Oliver Gogarty. 
Mangan, similarly, would send Dublin’s journalistic clique into 
roars of laughter by his painfully sincere declamations and his 
bizarre dress. The situation of both men is somewhat bombastic- 
ally summed up in ‘‘Lines to Genius,’’ which Mangan wrote as 
a boy of sixteen and which Joyce undoubtedly read at about that 
same age: 

O Genius! Genius! all thou dost endure 

First from thyself, and finally from those 

The earth-bound and the blind, who cannot feel 


That there be souls with purposes as pure 
And lofty as the mountain snows. . . .25 


Recognizing all these similarities, Joyee may very well have felt 
that he had the right to use the autobiographical materials of so 
closely related a spiritual brother as Mangan almost interchange- 
ably with his own. In his treatment of the Dedalus family, I think 
that Joyee did so. 


21 Mangan, Autobiography, p. li. 

22.James Joyce, Stephen Hero, edited by Theodore Spencer (New York, 
1944), see Chapter XIX. 

23 Quoted in J. D. Sheridan, James Clarence Mangan, p. 21. 

24Q’Donoghue, Life and Writings of ... Mangan, p. 116: ‘‘He had a 
notion that his father often came to him in the night and troubled his rest.’’ 

25 Mangan, Autobiography, pp. xlii-xliii. 














DR. JOHNSON’S REVISION OF HIS DICTIONARY 


By ARTHUR SHERBO 
The University of Illinois 


Although more and more scholarly attention is being paid to 
the study of Dr. Johnson’s revisions there has been an under- 
standable reluctance to undertake any extensive and detailed ex- 
amination of the revisions in the Dictionary. Theodore Stenberg 
has studied the quotations from Pope in the first and revised edi- 
tions of the Dictionary,’ and some of the more interesting revisions 
of particular words have been pointed out in various places. A 
number of significant additions which first made their appearance 
in the revised edition of the Dictionary are mentioned by W. B. C. 
Watkins in his Johnson and English Poetry Before 1660 (Prince- 
ton, 1936). There has not been, however, any study of the extent 
and exact nature of Johnson’s revision of his Dictionary, and I 
intend to suggest, rather than to state positively, how much and 
what kind of work went into this revision. Only a complete col- 
lation of the first and fourth editions would give the exact number 
of revisions that appear, and this is a task from which even the 
hardiest must shrink. 

Some indication of Johnson’s attitude towards this task of re- 
vision ean be had as one follows its progress in his letters. The 
first notice comes in a letter to Bennet Langton (Aug. 29, 1771): 
‘*T am engaged in a very great work, the revision of my Dictionary; 
from which I know not, at present, how to get loose.’’ Almost 
exactly one year later (Aug. 31, 1772) Johnson writes to the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor announcing that the end of this task is in sight: ‘‘I 
have got my work so far forward that I flatter myself with con- 
eluding it this month.’’ Another letter to Taylor (Oct. 6, 1772) 
is interesting because of Johnson’s expressed reluctance to see his 
labors come to an end: ‘‘I am now within a few hours of being 
able to send the whole dictionary to the press, and though I often 
went sluggishly to the work, I am not much delighted at the 
co[mpletion].’’ Five months later (March 4, 1773) he speaks of 

1‘*Quotations from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ University of Texas 


Studies in English, 1944, pp. 197-210. I am grateful to my friend Gwynne B. 
Evans for several valuable suggestions. 
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the forthcoming publication of the revised Dictionary in a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. White: ‘‘I shall soon publish a new edition of 
my large Dictionary; I have been persuaded to revise it, and have 
mended some faults, but added little to its usefulness.’’ Soon after 
publication Johnson wrote to Boswell (Feb. 24, 1773): ‘“‘A new 
edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy which I 
was persuaded to revise; but having made no preparation, I was 
able to do very little. Some superfluities I have expunged, and 
some faults I have corrected, and here and there seattered a re- 
mark; but the main fabrick of the work remains as it was. I have 
looked very little into it since I wrote it, and, I think, I found it 
full as often better, as worse than I had expected.’ Johnson’s 
‘‘Advertisement’’ to the revised Dictionary should be read as a 
supplement to the remarks I have quoted, for here, too, he tends 
to minimize the work that went into his revision. 

One would conclude that Johnson went somewhat grudgingly 
about the business of revising the Dictionary and that his labors 
were modest in scope. Mrs. Piozzi reports, however, that ‘‘he went 
cheerfully to the business, said he was well paid, and that they 
[the booksellers] deserved to have it done carefully.’ Indeed, 
Birkbeck Hill was of the opinion that ‘‘Johnson . . . found relief 
in the somewhat mechanical work of revising his Dictionary.’ 
Johnson’s remarks must be interpreted to mean that he thought 
his revisions ‘‘very little,’’ but one must remember that his view 
of an adequate revision of this work was undoubtedly more elab- 
orate than we may realize. After all, Johnson’s initial accomplish- 
ment in compiling the Dictionary is unique in lexicographical his- 
tory, and anybody who has worked extensively with it must con- 
stantly marvel that a work of such proportions could be finished 
in such a short time—particularly when one remembers the amount 
of other writing that Johnson engaged in during the years he 
was working on the Dictionary. 

My own study of the revisions in the Dictionary is confined to 
the changes made under one letter only. While this cannot result 
in any positive statement as to the exact extent of Johnson’s re- 
visions, it ean, I believe, serve as a fairly good indication of the 
amount and nature of the work he did. There are 107 folio pages 


2 Life, ed., Hill-Powell, 1, 142, 209, 205; Letters, ed. Hill, 1, 190, 191. 
3 Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed., Hill, 1, 183. 
4 Letters, 1, 191, n. 2. 
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devoted to M in the first edition (1755) and 105 in the fourth, or 
revised, edition (1773). It seems safe to state that the kind of 
revision that is seen under M will be indicative of the revision 
that obtains in the whole work. As a further, slight check I have 
collated the two pages devoted to Z and I have found that the 
revisions at the end of the alphabet are similar to those that occur 
in the middle. I have included everything which I felt to be of 
particular interest since I doubt that many scholars will be tempted 
to collate large numbers of the pages of the Dictionary for them- 
selves. 

I have counted slightly more than seven hundred changes under 
the letter M in Johnson’s revision of the Dictionary. But this 
figure does not take into account one whole category of changes 
which are so unimportant as to give one a false impression of the 
exterit of Johnson’s labors if they are included. I refer to the 
exasperating frequency with which Johnson shortens his attribu- 
tions in the quotations in the revised Dictionary. A quotation 
under ‘‘Macebearer’’ in the first edition is identified as coming 
from ‘‘Spectator No. 617’’; in the revised edition the number of 
the periodical is omitted. A quotation from Brown’s Vulgar Errors 
becomes simply Brown—and so on in hundreds of instances.* I 
started to count these changes but soon gave them up as unim- 
portant. I ean only conjecture that they represent Johnson’s at- 
tempt to make room for more important additions and yet keep 
the revised edition approximately the same length as the first. 
Seven hundred changes in one hundred five pages give a total of 
approximately sixteen thousand changes for a book of 2,281 pages 
(the number in the revised Dictionary, exclusive of prefatory 
matter®). This figure of the total number of changes is, of course, 
the very roughest approximation. 

Those changes which I believe important fall into the following 
categories: 


1. Quotations omitted: 124. 
The most remarkable omissions occur under the names of plants. 
Johnson’s authority is usually Philip Miller’s Gardener’s Dic- 


5 Attributions are infrequently expanded in the revised edition. 

6I take this figure from Stenberg’s study (see note 1). Curiously enough, 
there are fourteen changes under Z, giving an average of seven per page, the 
same average arrived at in an examination of the hundred and five pages 
under M. 
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tionary. The long quotations from Miller’s work are omitted in 
twenty-one instances, the simple definition ‘‘A plant’’ being sub- 
stituted, sometimes followed by Miller’s name, more often not. 
(See Mallows, Medic, Milkvetch, Mountain-Parsley.) I have ex- 
amined a few examples under other letters of the alphabet and 
have found that Johnson very often omits Miller’s definitions or 
reduces them to a considerable degree. Johnson knew Miller (Life, 
V, 78). Why did he accord him such cavalier treatment in the 
revised Dictionary? I am almost sure that this was another way 
of gaining space for more important additions. Johnson gained 
fifty-five lines of print in the revised edition by cutting Miller’s 
definitions of Cabbage and Cabbage Tree from fifty-seven and 
thirteen lines of print respectively to seven and eight. Stenberg 
estimates that Johnson added some three thousand quotations in 
the revised edition which exceeds the first by only eighteen pages.” 
Something had to be cut, and Miller’s definitions suffered as a 
consequence. I might add that a count of lines of print on iden- 
tical pages in both editions reveals that the first edition usually 
had one or two lines more than the fourth. This would account 
for a few pages in a work which covers more than twenty-two 
hundred pages. I am assuming, of course, that the booksellers had 
asked for a revised edition of approximately the same length as 
the first. Johnson omits twenty-five quotations from the Bible 
and thirty-five from Shakespeare. A quotation from The Rambler 
is omitted under To Medicate. 


2. Quotations added: 127. 

Johnson adds no new quotations from Philip Miller, forty-five from 
Milton (he had omitted four), nine from the Bible, and twelve 
from Shakespeare. It is important to note that Johnson makes 
sure, in almost every instance, to put the quotation he is adding 
in its proper chronological place under the definition it supports. 
This was the method he outlined in the Plan of an English Dic- 
tionary and in the Preface to the Dictionary (pp. 20 and 38). 


3. New words added: 11. 
Johnson adds Mace-reed, Mereury’s finger, Might and main (two 





7‘*Quotations from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ p. 204. 

8 This is at variance with Johnson’s original intention to define the various 
plants so fully as to preclude possibility of their being confused. See the 
‘Plan of an English Dictionary,’’ Works (Oxford, 1825), v, 6. Subsequent 
page references are to this edition and volume. 
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quotations from Might in the first edition now do duty under the 
new word), Ministerially ( supported by a quotation from Water. 
land), Mischief-making (a quotation from Rowe under Mischief 
now appears under the added word), Misdoing, Misgiving, Mother- 
in-law, Move (n.s.), and Murder (interjection). 


4. Words omitted: 3. 

Johnson omits Master-leaver, Metaphysis, and Mildernax. Master- 
leaver is omitted because, as Johnson had said in the Preface to 
the Dictionary, ‘‘the primitives contain the meaning of the com- 
pounds (p. 32).’’ Metaphysis and Mildernax are supported re- 
spectively by ‘‘Dict.’’ and ‘‘Ains.’’ only. In the Preface to the 
Dictionary Johnson stated that he had omitted many words that 
he found only in dictionaries (p. 33), and this is most probably 
the reason for the omission of these two words in 1773. 


5. Changes, additions, or omissions in etymologies: 14. 

Changes occur under Macaroon, Madgehowlet, Maidenlip, Many 
(n.s.), Maudlin (adj.), Maundy-Thursday, Measure (16),° Mecho- 
aclan, Methaglin, Miscreance, Mittens, Mouldwarp, Muggy, and 
Mum (interjection). Under Mum one finds an etymology supplied 
from ‘‘Upton’’ and a quotation added from Spenser. It is fairly 
obvious that Johnson had recourse to John Upton’s Spenser glos- 
sary. Muggy is described as ‘‘a cant word’’ in 1755, but is freed 
from that odium and provided with an etymology from ‘‘mucky”’ 
in 1773. The additional information under Maundy-Thursday can 
be found in Junius’ Etymologicum Anglicanum and that under 
Mittens in both Junius and Skinner (Etymologicon Linguae 
Latinae). Johnson avowedly depended on both for most of his 
etymologies. 


6. Errors corrected: 13. 

Mace had been defined as ‘‘An ensign of authority worn before 
magistrates’’ in 1755; in 1773 the sentence is corrected with the 
substitution of ‘‘borne’’ for ‘‘worn.’’ Madrigal is supported by 
a quotation (erroneously attributed to Shakespeare) in which 
‘‘madrigails’’ appears. Johnson corrects the spelling in 1773. Mid- 
day, appearing only as a noun in 1755, is divided into noun and 
adjective in 1773, some of the quotations in 1755 now serving 


® The number in parentheses represents the number of the definition under 
the word it follows. 
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correctly to exemplify the use of the word as adjective. The in- 
correct alphabetical positions of Minium and Modest are changed. 
Johnson quotes Milton—‘‘No savage, fierce, banditti, or moun- 
taineer’’—under Mountaineer (2) in 1755 and corrects “‘banditti’’ 
to ‘‘bandits’’ in 1773. An obviously incorrect definition of Mis- 
tress (2) is corrected. The numbering of definitions under To 
Move (v.a.) is corrected. A curious error in the definitions under 
Muddy was caught by Johnson in his revision. There are two 
definitions marked ‘‘2.’’ in 1755; the second of these reads ‘‘A 
bird so called.’’ Some twenty or thirty lines below one finds the 
second definition of Mudwall reading ‘‘A bird so ealled.’’ The 
error under Muddy is corrected in the revised edition. Mullar is 
corrected to Muller, and Mullgrubs to Mulligrubs. The twelfth 
definition under Motion is corrected from ‘‘Proposal made’’ to 
‘‘fIn old language.] A puppet-shew.’’ Finally, a quotation from 
Hamlet in 1755 under To Miche includes the words ‘‘miching 
malken’’ which are corrected to ‘‘miching malicho’’ in 1773. 


7. Errors committed: 2. 

Under To Mad (v.n.) Johnson had quoted Milton in 1755: ‘‘... 
dire was the noise of conflict.’’ In 1773 ‘‘conflict’’ is mistakenly 
changed to ‘‘conflicts.’’ A curious confusion in the quotations 
under Momentany and Momentary represents, I believe, another 
error. In 1755 Johnson had quoted a passage from Crashaw con- 
taining the word ‘‘momentany’’ under Momentary. The same pas- 
sage, with ‘‘momentany’’ changed to ‘‘momentary,’’ appears un- 
der Momentany in 1773. 


8. Definitions added: 75 (No definitions are dropped). 

It is to be understood that these added definitions oceur under 
words that had appeared in the first edition; they merely add to 
the number of definitions rather than represent new words. The 
importance of some of these additions may be suggested by one 
example. There were two definitions of Miniature in 1755; the 
revised edition adds the following, significant definition; ‘‘Paint- 
ing in water-colours with powders tempered with water. A mode 
of painting almost appropriated to small figures.’’ See also Manner 
(11), Melancholick (2), Misuse (n.s.), and Moly. In adding these 
new definitions Johnson was concerned to place them in their 
proper order, an order he had established as early as his Plan of 
an English Dictionary (1747). There he had said he would range 


ce 9 
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his definitions to exemplify ‘‘the several senses of each word”’ 
from its ‘‘natural and primitive signification’’ to its ‘‘peculiar 
sense, in which a word is found in any great author’’ (pp. 14-15), 
Examples of this will be seen under Mobility, Most (adj), Much, 
Mulberry, Musick, and Muniment. 


9. Quotations shifted from one definition to another: 35 

Almost invariably these changes make for greater accuracy, the 
quotations in the revised edition belonging more properly under 
the definition they support than where they had appeared in the 
first edition. The changes occur most often when new definitions 
are added, the quotations which support them often being taken 
from one of the other definitions of the same word. See Manage- 
ment, Manifold, Manly, May (aux. vb.), To Meet (v.a.), Military, 
Moderate (adj.), and Musty. 


10. Two definitions where there had been one: 13 

Here, too, the changes make for greater accuracy. To Mix and To 
Modify, both appearing only as ‘‘v.n.’”?° in 1755, appear as ‘‘v.n.”’ 
and ‘‘y.a.’’ in 1773. Mid-day, appearing only as a noun in 1755, 
appears also as an adjective in 1773. See also Magnetism, Matura- 
tion, May (n.s.), Midnight, Misjudge, Missay, Misspeak, Moisture, 
Morning, and To Muster (v.a.). 

These changes total slightly more than four hundred. The greater 
part of the remaining three hundred changes represent abridge- 
ment of definitions and quotations, Johnson’s practice being to 
omit words which were not necessary to the meaning of the pas- 
sage undergoing revision. This practice is the same which he used 
so often in quoting comments of previous editors in his edition 
of Shakespeare. I believe this also represents one of the ways 
Johnson adopted to allow the inclusion of new material without 
considerably lengthening the revised edition. Another remarkable 
number of changes occur when Johnson adds an additional phrase 
to many definitions. In many instances Johnson shifts the order 
of quotations under one definition of a word. Examination shows 
that these changes are made with a purpose, Johnson shifting the 
quotations that they might fall into chronological order, a prac- 
tice he had indicated he would follow both in The Plan of An 


10 Johnson had written in 1747 (Plan of an English Dictionary, p. 12): 
‘*The verbs are likewise to be distinguished according to their qualities, as 
actives from neuters .. .’’, 
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English Dictionary and the Preface to the English Dictionary. 
Johnson had quoted Hooker and Spenser under To Meddle (v.a.) 
in that order in the first edition; in the fourth edition the order 
is reversed. Another example shows the care that Johnson exer- 
cised in some aspects of his revision. In 1755 he had quoted Sid- 
ney, Shakespeare, the Bible, Denham, Crashaw, Dryden, Addison 
and Pope under a definition of Marriage which reads ‘‘ Marriage 
is often used in composition.’’ In 1773 the chronological order is 
disturbed radically, the quotations starting with Addison and end- 
ing with Dryden. It develops, however, that Johnson made the 
change so that words exemplifying the use of Marriage in ‘‘com- 
position’’ (i.e., combination) fall into alphabetical order, and we 
have the series of quotations supporting the compound words 
‘‘marriage-articles’’ through ‘‘marriage-tie.’’ Sometimes Johnson’s 
changes disturb the chronological order, but I believe that this 
may be due to his adopting the date of the particular edition he 
was using rather than that of the first edition of the work he quotes. 
Often he changes the order of definitions under a word. These 
changes are made that the order of definitions will conform to 
that which he had set up in the Plan of an English Dictionary 
(pp. 14-15). Examples can be seen under Mall, Mechanical, Mid- 
wifery, and Most (adv.). Some indication of the change in the 
status of a particular word is gained as Johnson adds some little 
phrase, generally of condemnation. He adds ‘‘low word’’ to Mag- 
got and Maggotty; ‘‘obsolete’’ to Misween, Miswend, and to Mo, 
both as adjective and adverb; ‘‘not in use’’ to Motive (2), ‘‘not 
used’’ to Make (45); ‘‘in low language’’ to Miserable (3); and 
‘“‘a cant word’’ to Mundungus. In his definition of Mediocrity (2) 
he omits ‘‘obsolete.’? The student of language must decide for 
himself whether Johnson is repairing omissions or reporting 
changes in usage in this last category. 

I should like to point out only a few more of the changes which 
I think of some interest. Johnson’s definition of Matadore in 1755 
reads simply ‘‘A hand of cards so ealled from its effieacy against 
the adverse player.’’ In 1773 the definition becomes ‘‘One of the 
three principal cards in the games of ombre and quadrille, which 
are always the two black aces, and the deuce in spades and clubs, 
and the seventh in hearts and diamonds.’’ Johnson, late in life, 
expressed the wish that he had learned to play ecards (Life, III, 
23)-—does this expanded definition indicate some tentative efforts 
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to master the pastime? Four words in the revised Dictionary 
have additions which show Johnson’s concern for punctuation and 
accent. Under Ministrant he adds ‘‘Pope accents it, not according 
to analogy, on the second syllable’’ and quotes a line from that 
poet as example: ‘‘Ministrant to their queen with busy care.” 
In one instance Johnson changes a quotation, quoting Pope’s 
Epilogue to tie Satires (I, 9) under Metre in 1755, and substi- 
tuting a line from the same poet’s Satires (I, 39). There is no 
apparent reason for this substitution. A few errors in attribution 
remain uncorrected in 1773. Under Men Johnson quotes a line 
from Macbeth and assigns it to Lear; the same error of attribu- 
tion oceurs under Milk, Johnson assigning ‘‘full o’ the milk of 
human kindness’’ to Lear; under Mean (1) Johnson incorrectly 
attributes a quotation to Shakespeare (‘‘Temperance with golden 
square/ Betwixt them both ean measure out a mean’’); under 
Myrtle and Madrigal Johnson attributes quotations to Shakespeare 
which are actually from Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd to His 
Love; and Minum, an incorrect spelling, persists despite Johnson’s 
correct spelling of the word (minim) in a note in his Shakespeare 
edition (1765), II, 464, n. 6. One also remembers the critic, Dick 
Minim, of Idlers 60 and 61. The revised Dictionary perpetuates 
another error made in 1755, Johnson adding ‘‘morosity’’ to Shakes- 
peare’s vocabulary when he quotes 2 Henry IV: ‘‘But entertain 
no morosity brothers.’’ The true reading is ‘‘But entertain no 
more of it, good brothers,’’ and one will search in vain for ‘‘mor- 
osity’’ in Bartlett’s Concordance. The mistakes in the quotations 
from Shakespeare in the entire Dictionary are numerous enough 
to afford material for a separate study. 

The evidence I have presented in my analysis of the revisions 
in the Dictionary strongly suggests that on the whole Johnson 
went carefully and methodically about his work. At least one 
practice, that of shortening references to quoted works, seems to 
have no reason behind it, but I am not-altogether certain that my 
failure to discover a reason for these disturbing changes precludes 
the possibility of a method where I find none. The errors that 
appear in that part of the Dictionary I have examined are so few 
that they too strengthen my belief in the thoroughness with which 
Johnson performed his editorial labors. In short, I should say 
that my study corroborates Johnson’s own statement in his ‘‘Ad- 
vertisement’’ to the revised Dictionary: 
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see finding my Dictionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a 
revisal, to make it less reprehensible. I will not deny that I found many parts 
requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. Many faults 
I have corrected, some superfluities I have taken away, and some deficiencies 
I have supplied. I have methodised some parts that were disordered, and 
illuminated some that were obscure. Yet the changes or additions bear a 
very small proportion to the whole. The critick will now have less to object, 
but the student who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent; 
he will not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and usefulness 
seldom depends upon little things [p. 52]. 

My examination of Johnson’s revisions is not without signifi- 
eance of greater interest than the mere light that it sheds on his 
actual editorial labors. Boswell (Life, I, 90) speaks of Johnson’s 
work on the first edition of the Dictionary as ‘‘the best preventive 
of that constitutional melancholy which was ever lurking about 
him, ready to trouble his mind.’’ We have seen that from approxi- 
mately Aug. 29, 1771, to Oct. 6, 1772, Johnson was revising the 
Dictionary. Johnson published nothing during this time; it was 
a period of mental and spiritual unrest. When one turns to the 
Prayers and Meditations of this period one finds such passages as 
“For the last year I have been slowly recovering from both the 
violence of my last illness, and, I think, from the general disease 
of my life’’ (Sept. 18, 1771); ‘‘When I review the last year, I 
am able to recollect so little done, that shame and sorrow, though 
perhaps too weakly, come upon me”’ and ‘‘My mind is unsettled, 
and my memory confused’’ (April 18, 1772); ‘‘I have this week 
scarcely tried to read’’ and ‘‘I have had my mind weak and dis- 
turbed for some weeks past’’ (April 26, 1772); and, his one refer- 
ence to work done during this period, ‘‘Of the spring and summer, 
I remember that I was able in those seasons to examine and im- 
prove my Dictionary, and was seldom withheld from the work 
but by my own unwillingness’? (April 9, 1773). ‘‘Melancholy,”’ 
defined by Johnson in the Dictionary as ‘‘A kind of madness, in 
which the mind is always fixed on one object,’’ was connected in 
his mind with idleness. Many passages in the Life attest to the 
truth of this, and in The Vision of Theodore Johnson links in- 
dolence, melancholy, and despair in his allegory: ‘‘the dominion 
of Indolence terminates, and the hopeless wanderer is delivered 


up to Melancholy . . . and Melancholy, having tortured her pris- 
oner for a time, consigns him at last to the cruelty of Despair.”’ 
Johnson was kept from indolence, melancholy, and despair in a 
dark period of his life by his revision of the Dictionary. 
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Among the anecdotes Johnson sent to John Nichols for use in 
the latter’s biographical account of Dr. Styan Thirlby, a contrib. 
utor to Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare, one is most significant 
for this study. Johnson says of Thirlby’s own proposed edition 
of Shakespeare: ‘‘he has only with great diligence counted the 
lines in every page. When this was told Dr. Jortin, I have known 
him, said he, amuse himself with still slighter employment, he would 
write down all the proper names that he could call into his memory, 
His mind seems to have been tumultuous and desultory, and he 
was glad to catch any employment that might produce attention 
without anxiety. Such employment, as Dr. Battie has observed, 
is necessary for madmen.’ The revision of the Dictionary pro- 
vided exactly that employment which would produce ‘‘attention 
without anxiety’’ at a time when, conceivably, Johnson might 
have fallen into a fit of ‘‘vile melancholy.’’ Boswell tells us that 
Johnson himself had once counted lines to prevent ‘‘his mind from 
preying on itself. Thus I find in his handwriting the number of 
lines in each of two of Euripides’s Tragedies, of the Georgicks 
of Virgil, of the first six books of the AEneid, of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, of some 
parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal’’ (Life, 
I, 72). That Johnson recognized the therapeutie value of this kind 
of mechanical employment is also evident from some lines in the 
Latin poem he wrote after completing the revision of the Diction- 
ary. The translation is Arthur Murphy’s. 

My task perform’d, and all my labours o’er, 
For me what lot has Fortune now in store? 
The listless will succeeds, that worse disease, 
The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease. 


Care grows on care, and o’er my aching brain 
Black Melancholy pours her morbid train. 


11 Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed., Hill, u, 431. 
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REYNOLDS AND THE AMBIGUITIES OF NEO-CLASSICAL 
CRITICISM 


By MicHar, MACKLEM 
Princeton, New Jersey 


This paper suggests that the greatest usefulness of the idea of 
nature as a standard of neo-classical art lies, contrary to common 
assumption, in its very diversity. Sinee neo-classical art was gener- 
ally diseussed in terms of nature, examination of the diverse defi- 
nitions of nature’ will indicate, not (admittedly) a single and simple 
idea of art which ean be labelled neo-classical, but the diverse ideas 
of art—for art meant many things—which together compose the neo- 
classical outlook. 


I 

Reynolds’ Discourses show in a useful way how the diversity 
of meanings attached to the idea of nature indicates the diverse 
principles of neo-classical art. Two of these meanings concern 
Reynolds most directly: nature as the normal, the usual, and the 
general, and nature as the Jdea which informs but transcends the 
normal and usual facts of experience. These two ideas run parallel 
throughout the Discourses. As early as 1759, in the Idler, No. 82, 
Reynolds had stated the first: ‘‘if ... the painter, by attend- 
ing to the invariable and general ideas of Nature, produce beauty, 
he must, by regarding minute particularities, and accidental dis- 
criminations, deviate from the universal rule, and pollute his 
canvas with deformity.’’? In the third Discourse, eleven years 
later, Reynolds states his ease still more simply: ‘‘The whole 
beauty and grandeur of . . . art consists, in my opinion, in being 
able to get above all singular forms, local customs, particularities, 
and details of every kind.’* This is exactly in line with Johnson’s 
statement that ‘‘Nothing ean please many, and please long, but 
just representations of general nature,’’* and Reynolds’ comment 


1See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘ ‘Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm,’’ MIN, xum (1927), 
444-50. 

2Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discourses, ed. Helen Zimmern (London, 1887), p. 
283 (Idler, No. 82, 1759). 

’Ibid., p. 29 (Discourse ITI, 1770). 

4Samuel Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare (Oxford, 1946), p. 11. 
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that art cannot ‘‘finish every hair’’® suggests a close parallel with 
Johnson’s image of the tulip. 

In accordance with this view of nature as the general and the 
universal Reynolds worked out a developed theory of wit and 
judgment, the rules, genius, and invention, each derived from the 
first premiss that art is a general image of nature. The creative 
process originates with invention, or wit, which combines the ma- 
terial of experience into a general image of nature which is at 
once original and true to nature. ‘‘Invention . . . is little more 
than a new combination of those images of nature which have 
been previously deposited in the memory.’’® Invention is a new 
combination of old material. This is in sharp contrast to the proph- 
etic view of invention as creating new materials of artistic ex- 
pression, as it was later developed by Blake and Coleridge. It 
marks a shift, on the other hand, from the view of wit as a fune- 
tion of expression—‘‘what oft was thought but ne’er so well ex- 
pressed’’—in the direction of Johnson’s view of wit as originality 
of thought (as well as expression) combined with truth to nature: 
what never before was thought, but which strikes at once as true, 
‘‘which is at once natural and new, that which, though not obvious, 
is, upon its first production, acknowledged to be just; . . . that, 
which he that never found it, wonders how he missed.’ 

The description of invention as a power of combination, which 
was fairly common in the eighteenth century as a result of the 
influence of Locke, and which is most fully applied, perhaps, in 
Johnson’s Life of Cowley, suggests a view of judgment as the 
power of discrimination. This view is worked into Reynolds’ 
theory in terms of an emphasis on the importance of the rules and 
the function of judgment in regulating the invention and the 
imagination according to their criteria. For Reynolds, the ‘‘high- 
est flights of faney’’ are to be regulated, as they are not to be in 
Blake, by judgment and the rules; hence the greater part of the 
first and sixth Discourses is devoted to defining their function 
and operation. ‘‘I would chiefly recommend that an implicit obedi- 
ence to the Rules of Art, as established by the great MASTERS, 
should be exacted from the young students.’’® This, combined 


5 Reynolds, Discourses, p. 179 (XI, 1782). 


6 Ibid., p. 13 (II, 1769). 
7 Johnson, ‘‘Cowley,’’ in Lives of the Poets (London, 1932-33), 1, 14. 
8 Reynolds, Discourses, p. 4 (I, 1769). 
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with the principle, stated in the second Discourse, of appeal from 
the rules to nature, is orthodox classicism. Invention, then, pro- 
duces an original interpretation of natural experience; judgment 
tests the interpretation of invention against reason and the rules, 
which is to test it against nature. These two aspects of the creative 
process parallel the two aspects of the finished work of art: its 
originality and its truth. 

This theory of art as a general image of nature and of inven- 
tion as the faculty of producing an original generalization of 
natural experience, the truth of which is determined by reason 
and judgment, leads to a severely mundane attitude towards in- 
spiration. The furor poeticus has no place in it, for this theory 
of art is opposed in its fundamentals to the concept of the poet 
as vates and to the idea of the imagination as the prophetic power 
of the mind which creates new materials of truth outside natural 
experience. ‘‘He examines his own mind, and perceives ‘there 
nothing of that divine inspiration with which he is told so many 
others have been favoured. He never travelled to heaven to gather 
new ideas; and he finds himself possessed of no other qualifications 
than what mere common observation and a plain understanding 
ean confer.’’® Inspiration, in the Platonic sense, is a sham. Art 
must be focussed on the reality of nature; invention must produce, 
not a fiction that never was, but a truth of nature that always 
was but never before was known. The artist must be ‘‘an imitator 
of the works of nature [in the general sense, as defined above], 
which alone is sufficient to dispel this phantom of inspiration . . .’””° 
Inspiration is a phantom. The genius, then, is not to create from 
his imagination new materials of truth which transcend normal 
experience, but is rather to employ the faculty of invention to 
reproduce a new and general image of natural experience; the 
product of invention he is to judge according to the criteria of 
the rules, which derive their value and significance from nature 
itself, of which they are a codification. He is justified by produc- 
ing a truth of nature which is at once new and natural, at once 
general and particular. 

II 

But this is not all. At the same time Reynolds worked out in 

the Discourses a theory of art as the representation of an Ideal 





9 Ibid., p. 27 (III, 1770). 
10 Ibid., p. 77 (VI, 1774). 
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essence, which is real because nature is in the last analysis derived 
from it, but which transcends natural experience, and which is, 
for that reason, the opposite of the normal, the usual, and the 
general. The Discourses are as much in the Platonic tradition as 
in the Aristotelian. In the same issue of the Idler (No. 82, 1759) 
in which he had argued that the artist creates beauty by ‘‘aiicnd- 
ing to the general ideas of Nature,’ Reynolds states the Neo- 
Platonie concept of nature in the clearest terms: ‘‘Every species 
of the animal or vegetable creation may be said to have a fixed 
or determinate form, towards which Nature is continually inclin- 
ing.’’'* Here the implications are clearly Ideal. The reality with 
which art deals is the Idea toward which nature ‘‘inclines.’’ 

Platonism recurs, and in a more obvious way, in Reynolds’ 
treatment of the process of taste and appreciation. In the thir- 
teenth Discourse taste is defined directly in terms of imagination 
and emotion; the doctrine of judgment has dropped out. Art 
addresses itself, not to the senses (as in literal imitation), but to 
“*two faculties of the mind—its imagination and its sensibility.’ 
Compare with this statement, in which judgment is given no part 
in the experience of appreciation, that of Hobbes on the same 
subject: ‘‘Judgment begets the strength and structure, and Fancy 
begets the Ornaments of a Poem.’’* However doctrinaire Hobbes’ 
brand of neo-classicism, his estimate of judgment and fancy is 
typical, at least in general emphasis. In the thirteenth Discourse, 
however, faney (or imagination) has assumed the position of 
central importance, not only in expression (‘‘the Ornaments’’, but 
also in meaning: ‘‘The great end of all those arts is, to make an 
impression on the imagination and the feeling.’"* And, in more 
extreme language: ‘‘Servile imitation . . . perhaps does not be- 
long to the higher provinces of art, either in poetry or painting. 
The mind is to be transported, as Shakespeare expresses it... . 
Another and a higher order of beings is supposed.’* Here judg- 
ment has dropped out entirely. 


11 Ibid., p. 283. 

12 Ibid., p. 280. 

13 Ibid., p. 212 (XIII, 1786). 

14 Thomas Hobbes, The Answer to Sir Will. Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert, 


in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 
1908-09), 1, 59. 


15 Reynolds, Discourses, p. 225 (XIII, 1786). 
16 Ibid., p. 219. 
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The relationship between Reynolds’ theory of inspiration and 
the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the furor poeticus is in dispute. Bred- 
vold** includes Reynolds in a discussion of neo-classical Platonism, 
but though his conclusion that Reynolds’ theory of nature is Pla- 
tonic is partly true (being false to the extent that an Aristotelian 
theory of nature coexists in the Discourses with the Platonic), his 
demonstration is inadequate. For by assuming, as he does, that 
the general and universal of Aristotle and the Ideal of Plato are 
not inconsistent, are indeed virtually the same, it becomes possible 
to use almost any example of generalized nature in neo-classical 
art or theory as an example of Platonism. The conclusion is as- 
sumed in the first premiss. His treatment of the doctrine of in- 
spiration itself in Reynolds is somewhat literal in approach. The 
key passage, which Bredvold cites, is in the third Discourse: _ 
They [the Ancients] are ever referring to the practice of the painters and 
sculptors of their times, particularly Phidias . . ., to illustrate their asser- 
tions. As if they could not sufficiently express their admiration of his genius 
by what they knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasm: they call it 
inspiration—a gift from heaven. The artist is supposed to have ascended the 
celestial regions, to furnish his mind with this perfect idea of beauty.18 
It is clear that Reynolds’ attitude is ironie and that he does not 
take the furor poeticus seriously. Bredvold is deceived by the 
ironie references to Proclus and to Cicero’s Orator, which he 
rightly deseribes as a locus classicus of eighteenth-century Platon- 
ism, but which he wrongly supposes Reynolds to have taken 
seriously. Elsewhere Reynolds offers less chance for misunder- 
standing: ‘‘We ean no more form any idea of beauty superior 
to nature than we can form an idea of a sixth sense... .’"* And 
the rest of the passage in the third Discourse establishes Reynolds’ 
view beyond doubt: the artist ‘‘examines his own mind, and per- 
eceives there nothing of that divine inspiration with which he is 
told so many others are favoured ...’’ And so on. 

From all this it seems fairly clear that, while the Neo-Platonic 
theories of nature and taste are well developed in the Discourses, 
the corresponding theory of divine inspiration and the prophetic 
artist is treated from the classical point of view, with irony. For 


17L. I. Bredyold, ‘‘The Tendency Toward Platonism in Neo-Classical 
Estheties,’’ ELH, 1 (1934), 91-119. 

18 Reynolds, Discourses, p. 26 (III, 1770). 

1° Reynolds, Literary Works, ed. H. W. Beechy (London, 1851), 1, 351. See 
Hoyt Trowbridge, ‘‘Platonism and Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ ES, xx1 (1939), 
1-7, for a criticism of Bredvold’s interpretation. 
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even while working out a Platonic theory of the nature and ap. 
preciation of art, Reynolds never deserts the conservative classical 
theory of the creation of art: the doctrines of invention, wit, and 
judgment stand, despite their radical inconsistency with a view 
of art as an Ideal construction from nature and of taste as emo- 
tional and imaginative response. 


Tit 


But these two aesthetic patterns, the general and Aristotelian 
on the one hand and the Ideal and Platonic on the other, do not 
exhaust the full meaning of the Discourses. A third and wholly 
different group of ideas parallels the other two. It centres on the 
belief that the purpose of art is to idealize nature; not to transcend 
the real (in the ordinary sense of the word) but to eseape it, to deal 
not with the Ideal but with the unreal. The idea that art should 
represent general truths of experience and the idea that art should 
realize Ideal essences both involve the belief that art should deal 
with realities. They differ only in what they conceive reality to 
be. On the other hand, the idea that art should construct an ideal- 
ized picture of nature and experience is based on the assumption 
that art should provide an escape from realities. It is true that 
the notions of art as Ideality and art as idealization shade off into 
one another; for the Ideal is, after all, an idealization. But there 
is always one distinction between the two: the first refers to an 
objective essence wholly independent of the desires of the mind; 
the second refers only to the desires of the mind and has no ob- 
jective existence. The first is true; the second is false. 

This view of art is most fully developed in the thirteenth Dis- 
course, though it appears intermittently throughout. Art is not 
‘fa natural representation of a given object’’; nor is it a repre- 
sentation of either the general or the Ideal qualities of the object. 
It is rather a representation of ‘‘what it is natural for the imagi- 
nation to be delighted with.’’° And, in ease it be supposed that 
it is natural for the imagination to be delighted with truth, either 
general or Ideal, Reynolds continues more explicitly: ‘‘The ob- 
ject and intention of al] the Arts is to supply the natural imper- 
fections of things, and often to gratify the mind by realizing and 
embodying what never existed but in the imagination.’’* The 


20 Reynolds, Discourses, pp. 216-17 (XIII, 1786). 
21 Ibid., pp. 228-29. My italics. 
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echo of Bacon is striking; and in effect Reynolds corroborates the 
thesis stated in The Advancement of Learning that poetry (or 
art) is false but useful as an opiate. It seems unlikely, in this 
context, that the precept, ‘‘embodying what never existed but in 
the imagination,’’ carries any of the implications later attributed 
to the idea of subjective art by Coleridge and other romantic 
theorists. Almost certainly, Reynolds is thinking, not of the poetic 
reality of the products of the imagination, as Coleridge” defines 
it, for example, in On Poesy or Art, but of the idealized unreality 
of phantasies (for there is nowhere any suggestion that the imagi- 
nation in itself is any more than the creator of phantasies) de- 
tached from any objective counterpart. This divorce from reality 
here becomes, in fact, the very value of art; it enables the artist 
to ‘‘supply the natural imperfections of things.’’ ‘‘It is allowed 
on all hands, that facts, and events, however they may bind the 
Historian, have no dominion over the Poet or Painter.’’? So far 
Reynolds is not necessarily inconsistent with the theory of art 
as an expression of either general or Ideal truth. Facts have no 
dominion over the artist because he transcends them. But the 
continuation clarifies Reynolds’ point of view: the artist does not 
transcend the facts; he falsifies them. ‘‘. . . facts... have no 
dominion over the Poet or Painter. And why? Because these Arts, 
in their highest provinee, are not addressed to the gross senses; 
but to the desires of the mind, ...’’* Here again the echo of 
Bacon is unmistakable, as of Sidney also. The poet or painter is 
superior to the historian, not because he can generalize the facts, 
but because he ean distort the facts. ‘‘The very being of poetry 
consists in departing from this plain narration, and adopting 
every ornament that will warm the imagination.’’* And is the 
imagination a source of truth, as—to make an oversimplified dis- 
tinction — romantie theory argued, or a source of phantasy, as 
neo-classical theory supposed it to be? ‘‘. . . he may now without 
fear try the power of his imagination. The mind . . . may be in- 
dulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and venture to play on the 
borders of the wildest extravagance.’’> Art provides a release 
from the facts of experience, an escape into the dream-world of 


22 Ibid., p. 2 
28 Ibid., p. 2 
24 Ibid., p. 2 
25 Ibid., p. 1 
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29. My italics. 

76 (Idler, No. 79, 1759). 
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eastles-in-the-air in which nature is transmuted into something 
rich and strange which satisfies the desires of the mind. 

This idea is picked up in the third Discourse and discussed at 
length in the fourth. It is the function of the artist to ‘‘correct’’ 
the ‘‘blemishes’’ and ‘‘imperfections’’ which mar the real forms 
of nature. For example: ‘‘ Alexander is said to have been of a 
low stature: a painter ought not so to represent him. Agesilaus 
was low, lame, and of a mean appearance: none of these defects 
ought to appear in a piece of which he is the hero.’’* This can 
hardly be confused with a doctrine of art as representative of 
Ideal truth. Reynolds denies that art is in this sense a lie—‘‘ All 
this is not falsifying any fact; it is taking an allowed poetical 
license.’’**—but the distinction is quite unreal. To call the fiction 
an ‘‘allowed poetical license’’ is simply to admit that poetry is 
‘‘allowably’’ false. And this is in fact the final meaning of this 
third phase of the theory of art worked out in the Discourses: 
that art is an idealization, a falsification of nature, with the end 
of giving some shadow of satisfaction to the mind where the truths 
of nature and experience deny it. 


IV 

Reynolds’ practice illustrates his theory. On casual observation, 
the paintings fall into two groups. On the one hand are the real- 
istie portraits, often of men, in which outlines are sharp though 
detail is subordinate, and in which the intention of the artist is 
pretty clearly to exhibit a general ‘‘kind of man,’’ the normal 
and usual in experience, a general truth. Of this sort are, among 
others, Lord Heathfield with the Key of the Fortress of Gibraltar, 
Admiral Keppel, and most of the Samuel Johnsons. On the other 
hand are a large number of paintings, usually of women or chil- 
dren, or of imaginary, legendary subjects, often set in gardens, 
in which the outlines are vague, the light and tone soft, and the 
whole effect unreal and highly idealized. Of this type are Mrs. 
Carnae and Mrs. Nesbitt with a Dove, the title of which suggests 
the style; a number of paintings of legendary subjects, like The 
Death of Dido, The Graces Decorating a Terminal Figure of Hy- 
men, and Cymon and Iphigenia; and a great number of portraits 
of children, typical of which is The Duchess of Devonshire and 





26 Ibid., p. 43 (IV, 1771). 
27 Ibid., p. 43. 
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Child. Reynolds’ frequent use of children as subjects best typifies 
this whole manner of painting. The child in Reynolds is a symbol 
of the lost world of beauty, of the dreams of castles-in-the-air; 
childhood becomes an idealized memory, a symbol of the unreal 
world which art is to construct out of the imperfections of real 
experience.*® 

Reynolds did little work in the Neo-Platonic manner, under the 
inspiration of Michelangelo, as he himself recognized publicly at 
the close of the fifteenth Discourse. Some of the paintings do, 
however, show a movement towards Ideality, and of these the 
famous Age of Innocence is perhaps the best example. Here quali- 
ties of idealization combine with qualities of the Ideal. Its em- 
bodiment of the perfection of beauty, of an essence outside ex- 
perience, distinguishes it sharply from those paintings which deal 
with the normal and general and natural. Its nostalgie reconstruc- 
tion of childhood associates it with those paintings which submit 
the shows of things to the desires of the mind. And yet in a sense 
it summarizes truthfully one aspect of life and realizes this Idea 
on canvas. To this extent it deals with reality and not a fiction. 
But in this The Age of Innocence, however partial its success, is 
exceptional. Most of Reynolds works falls into one of the two 
categories of art as idealized or generalized nature. 

Where, then, do these observations finally lead? They suggest 
that in the Discourses Reynolds worked out not one but three more 
or less coherent theories of the nature and purpose of art and of 
the nature of the creative process. The theory of art as general 
imitation of nature, with its derivative doctrines of inspiration, 
invention, wit, judgment, the rules, and genius, is the most fully 
and coherently worked out. But the Discourses furnish plentiful 
evidence to show that Reynolds had at the same time developed 
two other concepts of art: art as idealization of the subject and 
art as realization of the Ideal which informs it, though there is 
no evidence to show that he ever accepted their logica! consequences 
in the theory of artistic creation: the concept of the artist as 
prophet inspired by the furor poeticus, or the concept of the artist 
as wishful thinker distracted by daydreams. The explanation of 
this triple vision, and with it the full significance of Reynolds’ 


28 Of, C. B. Tinker, Painter and Poet (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), Chapter ITI, 
on the theme of the child in Reynolds. 
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criticism, lies not in the Discourses but outside them, in the critical 
tradition of which they form a focal point.*® 


Vv 


This critical tradition began with apology. The chief purpose 
of English criticism in the Renascence was to show that poetry 
is moral. The demonstration became an axiom of subsequent liter- 
ary theory, an assumption from which both Renascence and neo- 
classical theories of art were derived. As an axiom (and one 
which Reynolds never questioned) it does not need to be examined. 
What is important—at this point—is the line of argument which 
was employed in its defence. 

In Sidney’s Apolegy the defense follows three main lines: the 
first and most important is based on the argument that though 
poetry is untrue in a literal sense (this having been one of Gosson’s 
objections and also one of Plato’s), it is true in a higher, a general 
sense. This argument from truth emerges most clearly in the well- 
known comparison of poetry and history: ‘‘Poesy dealeth with 
kathalon, that is to say with the universal consideration, and the 
history with kalhekaston, the partieular.’° ‘‘The historian 

. is so tied . . . to the particular truth of things and not to 
the general reason of things . . .’’ This is straightforward enough. 
The moral value, the higher truth, of poetry lies in its statement 
of the general truths of nature. But here is the second passage 
in full: ‘‘The historian, wanting the precept, is so tied, not to 
what should be but to what is, to the particular truth of things 
and not to the general reason of things.’ This is the second 
line of proof of the moral value of poetry: poetry is moral be- 
cause it is free to distort the facts of nature and to conform to 
the laws of poetic justice. Sidney makes this point explicit: 
Poetry ever setteth virtue so out in her best colours, making Fortune her well- 
waiting handmaid, that one must needs be enamoured of her... . But the 
historian, being captived to the truth of a foolish world, is many times a 
terror from well-doing, and an encouragement to unbridled wickedness.32 
The effect of poetry is moral because, liberated from the facts of 
experience, it is free to show virtue rewarded and vice punished. 


29 There are some indications that the Discourses show a chronological de- 
velopment, but at best it is sporadic and irregular. 

30 Sir Philip Sidney, An Apology for Poetry, ed. A. 8. Cook (Boston, 1890), 
p. 18. 

31 Ibid., p. 15. My italics. 

32 Ibid., p. 21. 
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So far, poetic idealization serves a directly moral purpose. But 
there are indications in the Apology that this connection is al- 
ready weakening. Poetic idealization not only makes ‘‘things . . . 
better than nature bringeth forth’’ but also things which are 
‘‘quite new’’: 
forms such as never were in nature, as the heroes, demi-gods, cyclops, chimeras, 
furies, and such like... [the poet] freely ranging within the zodiac of his 
own wit. Nature never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as divers poets 
have done; neither with pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, 
nor whatsoever else may make the too-much-loved earth more lovely; her 
world is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden.33 
The poet does not even pretend to truth: ‘‘And therefore though 
he recount things not true, yet because he telleth them not for 
true he lieth not.’’** The third line of proof is decisively Platonic. 
Poets ‘‘range . . . into the divine consideration of what may be 
and should be. These be they that, as the first and most able sort 
may justly be termed vates .. .’’*> So Sidney’s justification of 
art, then, follows three main lines: (1) art is general and there- 
fore superior to the particular; (2) art can show the operation 
of poetic justice and is therefore superior to literal imitation, 
which is restricted to fact; this didactic idealization of experience 
in art is apt to degenerate into its purely aesthetic and hedonistic 
form; and (3) art is Ideal and therefore superior to the real. 
These three eategories run throughout seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century theories of art. The second line of justification re- 
appears in Bacon, in both of its forms. The De Augmentis gives 
a partial formulation of the simple moral argument: that poetry 
idealizes nature by illustrating the principle of poetic justice; 
and in The Advancement of Learning Bacon works out in*some 
detail the idea that poetry is a purely aesthetic idealization of the 
facts of life. The use of poetry ‘‘hath been to give some shadow 
of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it... by submitting the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and 
bow the mind unto the nature of things.’’** Here, where the main 
weight of his emphasis falls, Bacon in fact agrees with Gosson 


33 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

24 Ibid., p. 36. 

35 Ibid., p. 10. 

6 Sir Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, in Works, ed. Spedding, 
Ellis, Heath (London, 1887-92), 11, 343. 
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on the nature of poetry—that it is a fiction and an idle dream, 
though whereas Gosson deprecated poetry for this reason, Bacon 
regards it as at once its limitation and its value. Poetry is un- 
worthy to be ranked with history, philosophy, or science, but it 
is useful as a narcotic to satisfy the mind. More than half a 
century later, in Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert, one of the 
earliest statements of the neo-classical position, the same multi- 
plicity of theory recurs. The justification of poetry is stated in 
two ways, without any apparent consciousness of their radical 
inconsistency: poetry discharges its moral function by idealizing 
nature, for a didactic (not an aesthetic) purpose: ‘‘Poets .. . 
make the Images of Virtue so amiable . . .’”*7 The idea is Sidney’s, 
as is the language itself (‘‘Poetry ever setteth virtue so out in 
her best colours . . .’’). The theme is that of poetic justice; nature 
is idealized in the ethical direction: ‘‘Morality is sweetened and 
made more amiable by Poesy.’’** But at the same time, the value 
of poetry is, for Davenant, that it deals, not with particulars, but 
with generals, general truths. ‘‘Poetry, which like contracted 
Essences seems the utmost strength and activity of Nature.’ 
The function of poetry is not to idealize nature, even for a didactic 
purpose, but to reduce it to its essential, general truth: that is 
its moral justification. This ambiguity largely disappears in 
Hobbes’ Reply. Here poetry is defined almost exclusively in terms 
of idealization; Hobbes differs from Bacon, however, in that his 
conception of idealization is not primarily aesthetic but didactic. 
The poet has ‘‘no other motive . . . but to adorn vertue and pro- 
cure her lovers,’”*° ‘‘to exhibite a venerable and amiable Image 
of Heroick vertve.*’*t To make virtue amiable: Sidney explains 
this idea—it is the association of fortune with virtue to the end 
that the reader may be inclined towards virtue and averted from 
vice. At the same time Hobbes states (but without emphasis) the 
standard view that poetry is the imitation of nature (whether in 
the general or Ideal sense he does not make clear), but makes no 
attempt to reconcile this idea with that of didactic reformation 
of nature. 





37 Sir William Davenant, Preface to Gondtbert, in Spingarn, Critical Essays, 
11, 46. 

"38 Ibid., 11, 49. 

39 Ibid., u1, 48. 

40 Hobbes, The Answer to Sir Will. Davenant’s Preface, Spingarn, 0, 55. 

41 Ibid., 11, 60. 
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In Dryden the emphasis shifts and the type of ambiguity changes. 
Here the conflict—though it seldom rises to that—is between Ideal 
and general truth. The treatment of the unities and of drama 
as a whole in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy is based implicitly on 
the axiom of general nature. Here the neo-classical attitude, if 
it ean be called that, is purest. But the Apology for Heroick Poetry 
and A Parallel of Poetry and Painting deviate widely from this 
position. The Apology is, in its simplest terms, a defense of wit 
and a denial of the rule of judgment. It is an apology for the 
imagination in art, an apology which admits from the outset that 
the imagination produces the phantasies of the marvellous and 
the wonderful and—for it amounts to this—the unreal. This is 
to earry the Apology to its logical conclusion. But in fact the 
Parallel does not do that; it indicates a shift back towards the 
eriterion of truth. Here general imitation, which in the earlier 
Essay was by implication applied to all art, is restricted to comedy 
and tragedy. The highest art is to transcend the normal and usual 
in experience and to aspire towards Ideality. But Dryden’s terms 
are not precise and the distinction between the Ideal and the 
idealized is never exact. In Pope the ambiguity is of the same 
sort, though it is less articulate. The doctrines of invention, wit, 
judgment, and the rules stated in the Essay on Criticism are all 
derived from the central theory of art as general imitation of 
nature. The moral justification of poetry in terms of direct did- 
acticism has dropped out, as it had in Dryden. Poetry is related | 
directly to truth (not to precept), and that is its justification. 
To idealize nature to achieve a spurious beauty is, likewise, to 
falsify the aims of art. In the Preface to Shakespeare and the 
Preface to the Iliad, however, Pope’s thought moves in the direc- 
tion of Neo-Platonism. But not far. Pope is more equivocal than 
Dryden. He never openly states a theory of Ideal imitation. But 
his attitude to Shakespeare as above all an inventor and a creator, 
his emphasis on the emotional impact of the plays and on the 
originality of Shakespeare’s vision, all suggest the vatie concep- 
tion of the poet. The extended discussion of Homer’s originality 
of invention*? and the implicit (though disclaimed) preference for 
the invention of Homer over the judgment of Virgil have the 
same effect. But these prefaces supply indications, nothing more. 

In Johnson the wheel has come full circle. All four theories 


42 Le., originality not only of expression but also of thought. 
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of art worked out by Sidney and his successors are represented 
in the Lives and elsewhere. Two major ambiguities result: is 
poetry moral by virtue of its (higher) truth to nature, or by virtue 
of its directly didactie effect? And secondly, if the end of poetry 
is truth (or, to the extent that it is), is this truth general or Ideal? 

(1) There is no doubt that the major weight of Johnson’s criti- 
cism falls on the first alternative: that the artist is concerned 
with truth, and that that is his justification: ‘‘ Nothing can please 
many, and please long, but just representations of general nat- 
ure.’’** Tdealization of nature for aesthetic effect is quickly dis- 
posed of: ‘‘The irregular combinations of fanciful invention may 
delight awhile, by that novelty of which the common satiety of 
life sends us in quest; but the pleasures of wonder are soon ex- 
hausted and the mind ean only repose on the stability of truth.’ 
This is the main theme of the Preface to Shakespeare, in which 
Johnson defends Shakespeare in terms of general truth; of the 
Life of Cowley, in which Johnson eriticizes the metaphysicals 
(above all) for the individuality of their ideas and images; of the 
Life of Gray, in which are worked out the reciprocal doctrines of 
truth to general nature and originality; and indeed of the whole 
body of Johnson’s criticism. 

But that is not to say that Johnson maintained this position 
consistently. The criticism of King Lear is a striking reversal of 
the implications of the Preface as a whole, and yet it stands: Lear 
would be a better play if it illustrated the principle of poetic 
justice; the fact (which Johnson does not deny) that the play is 
true to experience is not sufficient justification. This point of view 
determines also Johnson’s attitude to the ‘impure’ passages in 
Shakespeare, the immorality of which is not justified by their 
truth to life. Johnson’s remarks on Paradise Lost illustrate his 
position even more clearly: ‘‘The poet’s first work is to find a 
moral, which his fable is afterwards to illustrate and establish.”’ 
‘‘This seems to have been the process Only of Milton [and herein 
lies, it appears, his greatest merit for Johnson]; the moral of other 
poems is incidental and consequent; in Milton’s only it is essential 
and intrinsic.’’** Precept precedes truth.*® 





43 Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare, p. 11. 

44 Johnson, Rambler, No. 4. 

45 Johnson, ‘‘ Milton,’’ in Lives of the Poets, 1, 122. 

46 Johnson’s uncertainty of the moral value of imitation of nature derives 
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(2) To the extent that the end of poetry is truth, that truth 
Johnson is heavily inclined to regard as general, not Ideal. No- 
where does he provide a definition of poetry in terms of the Ideal. 
He comes closest to the Neo-Platonic view of art in his analysis 
of genius. In the Life of Pope genius is defined as: ‘‘that power 
which constitutes a poet; that quality without which judgment is 
cold, and knowledge inert; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates . . .’**7 The emphasis falls on judgment. 
The genius collects his material from experience—for ‘‘collects’’ 
is clearly non-creative in connotation— and generalizes (‘‘com- 
bines and ‘‘amplifies’’) from the material of nature. Here is a 
statement, in brief, of the doctrine of poetry and genius as general 
imitation of nature, a product of the interplay of wit and judg- 
ment on experience. But in the same essay Johnson states the 
opposite view. The genius possesses ‘‘a mind still longing to go 
forward, in its highest flights still wishing to be higher, always 
imagining something greater than it knows.’’*® Here is the furor 
poeticus; here the imagination becomes, not the power which forms 
images of known experience, but the power which creates images 
of the unknown; here judgment has dropped out entirely and art 
has become a prophetic, transcendent experience in which are 
realized the wnereated truths of Ideality. 

The weight of Johnson’s critical emphasis falls on the doctrine 
of truth, as distinct from precept, and on the doctrine of the 
general, as distinct from the Ideal. Nevertheless, the ambiguities 
are there, and they make Johnson typical of the critical tradition 
of which in many ways he was the culmination. But perhaps this 
tradition is nowhere so fully illustrated as in Reynolds’ Discourses. 
In them, both the positive meanings and the ambiguities of the 
tradition are magnified, and for that reason they provide the most 
adequate summary of and commentary on Renascence and neo- 
classical criticism. 

Reynolds everywhere assumed that the end of art is moral; but 
this axiom is rarely explicit—partly because the moral emphasis 
had never been as strong in painting as in poetry. For this reason, 


partly from his repudiation of the idea, which is prominent at least in Pope, 
that nature is itself a moral order. Johnson’s strong religious orthodoxy in 
this way weakened his belief in the moral value of poetical truth per se. 

47 Joseph E. Brown, The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson (Princeton, 
1926), 1, 121. 
48 Ibid., 1, 121. 
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the theory of art as idealization of nature for didactic purposes, 
as worked out by Sidney, Davenant, Hobbes, and many others, 
never appears in the Discourses. Idealization, for Reynolds, is 
aesthetic, not moral, though, like Sidney but less articulately, he 
resisted this conclusion. Meanwhile, the Discourses provide an 
elaborate formulation of the theory of art as generalized nature, 
and a more tentative statement of the theory of art as realized 
Ideal. These three types of ambiguity between general, Ideal, and 
idealized nature contain the final meaning of the Discourses. They 
do not lessen the importance of Reynolds, but rather heighten it. 
For the Discourses appear, in the light of tradition, as an extended 
presentation of the premisses of art worked out during the Rena- 
scence and stabilized in the eighteenth century. These premisses 
were not wholly coherent, nor did they become so until they were 
radically restated by romantic theorists like Wordsworth and 
Coleridge.*® But the Discourses provide the fullest and most cath- 
olie account of the assumptions of Renascence poetic theory and 
neo-classical artistic practice. And it is only in terms of these 
assumptions, however inconsistent, that they ean be fully under- 
stood; likewise, it is from their relation with this critical tradition 
that their full value is derived. 


49 The growing emphasis on Ideality and the significance assigned to Michel- 
angelo in Discourse XV prefigure this radical shift. 

















A NOTE ON SOUTHEY’S LATER RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 


By GErorFREY CARNALL 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


e, There is some uncertainty about the development of Southey’s 
od beliefs from the free-thinking of his pantisocratie days to the 
id Anglicanism of his later life. When Shelley visited Keswick at 
ay the end of 1811 he told Elizabeth Hitchener that Southey was 
it. decidedly heterodox: ‘‘Southey calls himself a Christian, but he 
od does not believe that the Evangelists were inspired . . . he rejects 
a- the Trinity, and thinks that Jesus Christ stood precisely in the 
eS same relation to God as himself.’? Edward Dowden commented 
re that this description of Southey’s religious opinions appeared to 
d be truer of those he held in his youth than in 1811, and refers 
h- to Southey’s contributions to the Edinburgh Annual Register for 
d 1812, which show that he supported the Church of England. This, 
3e however, was in connection with Catholic Emancipation, a political 
r- issue. And, as Professor Jack Simmons remarks, the controversies 
n in which Southey took part were about the politics of religion. 


He observes that ‘‘dectrinally Southey was never wholly at ease 
in the Church of England.’’ For example, he could not subscribe 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment.? 

Some of the obscurity of the changes in Southey’s beliefs — 
fluctuations would perhaps be the exacter word—can be accounted 
for if one remembers his preoccupation with the social value of 
religion. Southey, indeed, is more properly seen as a supporter 
of the Church Establishment than as an Anglican. He supported 
the Establishment because he thought it necessary for social sta- 
bility, and beeause it was a bulwark against religious fanaticism, 
whether Catholic or Methodist. 

Some of the clearest formulations of his religious opinions are 
to be found in his correspondence with Grosvenor Bedford. Bed- 
ford and Southey had known each other at Westminster School, 
and they remained close friends for fifty years. The mass of their 
correspondence in the Bodleian Library is an impressive witness 


1 The Letters of P. B. Shelley. Ed. Roger Ingpen (1915), 1, 200. 
2 Jack Simmons, Southey (1945), pp. 164-165. 
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to their intimacy. In one of these letters is a concise statement 
of his attitude towards the Establishment. It occurs in a sum- 
mary of his opinions which he drew up for Bedford in a letter 
of November 9, 1808, when he agreed to contribute to the new 
Quarterly Review. After saying that he despised all parties and 
opposed the ‘‘peace-mongers,’’ he went on: 


I am an enemy to any farther concessions to the Catholicks. I am a friend to 
the Church establishment, not as a Churchman, for I am almost a Quaker, but 
because an establishment is now, and long will be necessary, and [fthrough] 
ours we have secured toleration to such hereticks as myself.3 

Cuthbert Southey was unfortunately anxious to avoid exposing 
his father to any suspicion of heresy in the religious faith of his 
mature years, and so suppressed all but the first eight words of 
the last sentence. 

A fuller statement of his religious opinions is given in a letter 
to Bedford which was written on December 29, 1814. Bedford had 
made some comments on the poem published as the ‘‘Ode written 
during the war with America, 1814.’’ He had questioned the 
propriety of introducing so much ‘‘religious feeling’’ into the 
poem. 


There is not room for it, and you seem to encroach upon the office of the 
Missionaries. They have the credit of rousing the Church from her indolence, 
and very great is their merit, but you either as Robert Southey or as poet 
Laureate need not play the second fiddle in their concert, nor can you on this 
occasion without incurring the imputation either of enthusiasm or hypocrisy.‘ 


This poem had eoneluded with an exhortation to Britain to 


Send forth thy humanizing arts, 
Thy liberal polity, the Gospel-light. 

Illume the dark Idolater, 
Reclaim the Savage... .5 


Southey justified such ‘‘religious feeling’’ in words which deserve 
careful study: 


I am neither enthusiast nor hypocrite, but a man deeply and habitually re- 
ligious in all my feelings, according to my own views of religion; which views 
differ from those of the Church which I defend, in material points ;—otherwise 
I should be in that church. I am too old to bring my own opinions upon this 
subject into discussion unnecessarily; but when I am conversing with persons in 
whose zeal I can sympathize I take scrupulous care that they may not mis- 


3 Bodleian MSS. Eng. Letters (hereafter B.L.) c. 24 f. 82. Cp. C. C. Southey, 
The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey (1849-50) (hereafter L.C.), 
M11, 183. Also, Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. J. W. Warter 
(1856), (hereafter S. L.) 1, 108. 

4 December 26, 1814. B.L. d. 52 f. 111. 


5 B.L. ¢. 25 f. 148. Cp. Poetical Works of Robert Southey (1837-8), m1, 228. 
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understand me, and imagine that because we agree in feeling we agree also in 
points of faith. But there is no occasion to do this in public, I write religiously 
because I write as I feel. Not being of the Church, I hold the Church Establish- 
ment one of our greatest, perhaps the greatest of our blessings; and conscien- 
tiously desire to strengthen and support it. Not believing in the inspiration of the 
Bible, but believing in the faith which is founded upon it, I hold its general 
circulation as one of the greatest benefits which can be conferred upon man- 
kind. Not believing that men are damned for not being Christians, I believe 
that Christianity is a divine religion, and that it is our duty to diffuse it. 
See whether whatever I write in my own person is not consistent with this 
exposition.—The consequence naturally is that I am exposed to a double im- 
putation, of enthusiasm from those who believe less,—and of irreligion from 
those who believe more. And whether they regard me at court in the one light 
or the other, the effect must be equally prejudicial.* 

This letter is ample justification for distinguishing between 
Anglicanism and support of the Church Establishment when one 
is considering Southey’s religious opinions. It also shows that 
Shelley’s summary of his beliefs in 1811 is substantially correct. 
William Taylor of Norwich had classified Southey as a ‘‘low 
Arian’’ in July 1803, and Shelley’s account indicates that he was 
still no Trinitarian in 1811. It is plain, however, that those who 
were not intimately acquainted with Southey would not have been 
able to distinguish any dissent from Anglicanism in his published 
writings. The doctrines of Anglicanism were necessary to the 
strength of the Church Establishment, and were not wantonly 
to be disturbed. This was his objection to the theological specula- 
tions of William Taylor. ‘‘We must not give strong meats to weak 
stomachs,’’ he said in a letter which he wrote to him on June 23, 
1803.7. He was remonstrating with Taylor for arguing in the 
Monthly Magazine that Jesus of Nazareth wiete the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Such speculations served no purpose except to under- 
mine the weak faith of the Unitarians. Except for the time when 
he was under the influence of Godwin, Southey was impatient of 
what he felt to be mere intellectual wrangling. ‘‘The tendency of 
my ecclesiastical writings, whether controversial or historical,”’ 
he told Henry Taylor in 1825, ‘‘is not to disturb established de- 
lusions, but to defend established truths.’”* 

What did Southey mean when he said that he did not believe 
in the inspiration of the Bible? In 1809 he would have rejected 
the claim that the Bible contains a final revelation. ‘‘I do not 
dream,’’ he wrote to Bedford, ‘‘of representing Christianity as 


6 B.L. c. 25 f. 144. December 29, 1814. 
7 J. W. Robberds, Memoir of William Taylor of Norwich (1843), 1, 460. 
8 L.C., V, 236. October 22, 1825. 
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an historical religion, but as a perpetual revelation, the strong 
ground upon which all enthusiasts proceed.’”® Southey felt a 
considerable sympathy with the Quakers in their approach to re- 
ligious doctrine, if not in their pacifism and their refusal to pay 
tithes. 
I should not have agreed with George Fox if he had made his creed, but I 
entirely agree with him in reverentially abstaining from attempting to define 
what has been left indefinite, and in rejecting all those disputed terms which 
are not to be found in the Scriptures; not as false, but as not being there, and 
as unnecessary provocations to disputes and doubts.1° 
Many Quakers, however, insisted on a doctrine of Biblical in- 
spiration more rigorous than Southey could ever accept. In 1825 — 
the Quaker Joseph John Gurney published a book on the “‘ Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Practical Operation of Christianity,’’ in 
which emphasis was laid on the doctrines which all Christian 
people held in common.'! Southey was deeply impressed by the 
book, and wrote to Gurney to tell him so. He differed from him, 
however, on two points. Gurney had argued that the whole of 
the Old Testament should be regarded as equally inspired because 
Jesus and the Apostles, in their quotations from it, made ‘“‘no 
invidious distinctions’’ between the various books. The whole was 
appealed to as a paramount authority.” 
To me [Southey wrote of the historical books] it seems that their authenticity 
is sufficient, and that by claiming more for them we place a stumbling block 
in the unbelievers path. There are external difficulties, and there is, in my 
apprehension, a moral and internal evidence which it is far more difficult to 
set aside. For while the theology is pure, being that of the Mosaic dispensation, 
the moral feeling is that of a ferocious people.13 

Southey goes on to express his disbelief in the doctrine of eternal 
torments for the wicked. He could believe that the wicked were 
annihilated—‘‘In one sense, and surely in no light one, there is 
an eternal punishment. But for an eternity of torments—I cannot 


9 B.L. c. 24 f. 122. October 30, 1809. 
108. L., 1, 31. Letter to C. W. W. Wynn, December 3, 1807. 


11 Gurney was praised by the Quaker poet Bernard Barton for showing that 
the Society of Friends was fully Christian, im spite of its having discarded 
outward ceremonies. Cf. 4 Memorial of Joseph John Gurney (1847), pp. 15-16. 


12 J. J. Gurney, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 


13 This letter is now preserved in the library of Friends’ House, London. 
Gurney Letters, m1, 422 (January 4, 1826). Cp. J. B. Braithwaite, Memoirs 
of J. J. Gurney (1854), 1, 292-3. 
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believe it,—and God forgive me if I am wrong, but I cannot in this 
ease call upon him to help mine unbelief.’ 

Later in the same letter he said that for some twelve years he 
had been conscious of no other change in his religious opinions 
than ‘‘an inereasing sense of weakness, and the necessity of a 
saving faith.’’ It is a fair inference, therefore, that any views 
which he expressed in 1814 he continued to hold in 1826, and 
probably for the rest of his life. Unable as he was to aecept the 
usual interpretation of the doctrine of eternal punishment, Southey 
might well hesitate to call himself an Anglican. As late as 1853 
F. D. Maurice was dismissed from the Chair of Divinity at King’s 
College, London, because his interpretation of this doctrine (in- 
volving a distinction between eternal and everlasting punishment) 
was pronounced to be ‘‘of dangerous tendency, and calculated to 
unsettle the minds of the theological students of King’s College.’’® 

Another thing which separated Southey from the Anglicanism 
of his day was his belief in the possibility of salvation outside the 
Christian fold. He argues this in the first of his reviews of Bap- 
tist missionary work in India which he wrote for the Annual Review: 
There are rivers from the east, west, north, and south, said a Bramin to one 
of these preachers, but they all meet in the sea: so there are many ways 
among men, but all lead to God. [Southey exclaims] This is the stumbling 
block! This tolerating principle accords too well with the common feelings, 
and common sense of human nature, to be easily overthrown.1¢ 
Nevertheless he was strongly in favour of mission work because 
he considered that it would raise the standard of Indian life. If 
India became a Christian country it would be rid of a whole train 
of evils, such as polygamy, human sacrifice, infanticide, and prac- 
tices of self-torture. Even in Southey’s most unsettled days, he 
conceded that religion had a social value, as is shown by a letter 
which he wrote to Bedford in the summer of 1793. He said that 
‘“the minds of the million require a more powerful tie’’ than the 
principles of Reason and Morality. Deism may be enough for the 
philosopher, but ordinary people have to be moved by hope and 
fear, ‘‘two master springs admirably touched by religion.’” 


14 Ibid. It was evidently this letter which Gurney read to Crabb Robinson. 
Cf. Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers, ed. E. J. Morley (1938) 


(hereafter H.C.R.), 1, 336. 
15 F. Maurice, Life of F. D. Maurice (1884), 1, 191. 


16 Annual Review for 1802, p. 215. 


17 B.L. ce, 22 f. 64. 
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Southey’s first contribution to the Quarterly Review was on 
missionary work in India. ‘‘I am strong here,’’ he told Bedford 
just before he began to write the article, ‘‘and shall do well, God 
willing. — Yet how much better could I do if nobody but Robert 
Southey were responsible for the opinions expressed, and I could 
speak out concerning the corruptions of Christianity.’"* Presum- 
ably he wrote the review on the same lines as the earlier ones in 
the Annual Review. He had a foreboding that his arguments 
would be too free and fearless for the Quarterly, although, he 
added, there was no policy in emasculating the journal in order 
to please the high orthodox men of Church and State—they would 
always think as they were told anyway. ‘‘The Anti-Jacobine and 
British Critie,’’ he wrote to Bedford, ‘‘are good enough for their 
faces of brass, brains of lead, and tongues of bell-metal.’”*® Bed- 
ford wrote to reassure him that Gifford liked his article so well 
that he had made ‘‘only two or three verbal alterations in it.’”° 
But when Southey saw how cruelly his article had in fact been 
mutilated, how ‘‘dexterously’’ Gifford had ‘‘eut everything down 
to the standard of orthodoxy,’’ he almost vowed never to write 
for the Quarterly again. He took what comfort he could from 
Gifford’s having only implied for him an assent to doctrines which 
he disbelieved, 
for had there been an express belief asserted, that, even I, should not have 
borne. So, upon taking into consideration the number of sound and orthodox 
divines, Doctors, Deans, yea haply Bishops,—who will read this good Review 
with their wigs on, I began to think him not unwise in expunging things which 
might have made their wigs start off, abhorrent of my heresies.?1 

This kind of mutilation accounts in part for the fact that 
Southey’s unorthodoxy is not more evident in his published writ- 
ings. As time went on, however, he became less and less interested 
in discussing the things which separated him from the orthodox. 
From his articles in the Quarterly Review after 1820 one would 
assume that he was an orthodox Anglican. He speaks of the Church 
of England as vindicating itself triumphantly against Romanists 
and schismaties alike,?? and in the well-known article on the prog- 


18 B.L. c. 24 f. 89. November 24, 1808. 
19 B.L. ec. 24 f. 92. December 20, 1808. 
20 B.L. d. 51 f. 18. February 18, 1809. 


21 BL. ¢. 24 f. 99. March 7, 1809. 
22 Quarterly Review, July 1820, p. 571. 
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ress of infidelity emphasises the authenticity of the Bible.2* He 
quietly omits any mention of the doctrines which he could not 
accept. 

It is likely, however, that Southey’s attitude to the Bible be- 
came more orthodox as time went by. In the course of his article 
on the progress of infidelity, he particularly recommends John 
Miller’s Bampton Lectures for 1817 on the adaptation of the Bible 
to human nature, and Christopher Benson’s Hulsean Lectures for 
1820, on the evidences of Christianity. Cuthbert Southey remarks 
that his father ‘‘used to speak of Mr. Benson as the most impres- 
sive and pleasing preacher he had ever heard.’’* Southey heard 
a sermon preached by Benson at Cambridge on Sunday, May 28, 
1820.2° This was almost certainly one of the Hulsean Lectures, 
and probably the tenth discourse in the printed text, on the ful- 
filment of the predictions uttered by Jesus Himself. Later, when 
the Hulsean Lectures were published, he read them through. The 
letter which he wrote to Gurney in 1826 shows, however, that these 
books did not overthrow all his reservations about the inspiration 
of the Bible. And there is some evidence which suggests that he 
never came to regard himself as an Anglican. 

For example, in a letter of November 17, 1820, he told Bedford 
how a friend had asked him why he would not think of being 
ordained. ‘‘I gave him without delay or hesitation very sufficient 
reasons why such a step would be a very injudicious one—reasons 
which are not worth repeating because you may judge what they 
would be.’ Unlike Bedford, of course, we cannot judge what 
they would be for certain. But there is a remarkable resemblance 
here to the situation described in the letter of December 29, 1814. 
I am too old to bring my own opinions upon this subject into discussion unnec- 
essarily; but when I am conversing with persons in whose zeal I can sympathize 
I take scrupulous care that they may not misunderstand me, and imagine that be- 
cause we agree in feeling we agree also in points of faith.27 

This impression is supported by an exchange of letters between 
Southey and Bedford on the death of their old friend Peter Elms- 


23 Idem. January 1823, pp. 527 et seq. 
24 L.C., v, 119. 

25 8.L., m1, 196. 

26 B.L. d. 47 f. 232. 


27 Cp. H.C.R., 11, 490. ‘‘He [Cargill] afterwards said that a friend had left 
Southey grieving to find in him so great zeal for the Church and so great 
lukewarmness for Christian doctrine. Southey he thinks, and I think so too, 
makes religion a mere party matter ...’’ Entry for April 20, 1836. 
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ley in 1825. Bedford, in a letter dated March 9, 1825, wrote: 


It is weak perhaps to do so, but I have often regretted that our rigorous creed 
tends to destroy that happy delusion which allows of connection between the 
living and the dead, and softens perfect separation into distant removal and 
nothing more even in our present state . . .28 


Southey replied on March 13: 


Losses of this kind are not felt the less because they are to be looked for 
when men arrive at the age which you and I have reached. But why should 
you call our creed rigorous and speak of it as destroying a happy delusion? 
What you say upon the subject might come very fitly from one who supposes 
that Death is annihilation; but surely the effect of our creed is to give that 
very consolation which you represent it as taking away.2® 

Bedford wrote a. note on this letter: ‘‘You have mistaken me 
Southey.’’ And his reply of March 26 explains that he was simply 
referring to the ‘‘happy delusion’’ encouraged and exploited by 
the Roman Church in the doctrines of purgatory and the efficacy 
of prayers for the dead; to their belief in the continuation of a 
mutual interest between the dead and the living.*° 

If Southey had been an Anglican, would he have made the mis- 
take which Bedford corrects? Possibly. But bearing in mind the 
heterodox past of both Southey and Bedford, the phrase ‘‘our 
rigorous ereed’’ does not sound as though it referred to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. 

Southey kept his reservations to himself; partly, no doubt, 
through intellectual diffidence. ‘‘From the changes through which 
my mind has past,’’ he said to Gurney, ‘‘I have learnt the useful 
lesson of distrusting myself.’’ But above all he had become a 
frightened conservative, who intended to do all he could to pre- 
serve the Church Establishment. His anger with Gifford for re- 
moving the heresies from his article on the Indian missions was 
a luxury that could be afforded by a man who still counted him- 
self among the reformers. But in the face of what seemed to him 
a rising tide of fanaticism, of atheism, and of revolution, minor 
disputes had to be set aside. 





28 B.L. d. 55 f. 5. 
29 B.L. ¢. 26 f. 239. 
30 B.L. d. 55 f. 8. 














TENNYSON AND HIS AUDIENCE IN 1832 


By Pau. F. Jamieson 
St. Lawrence University 


The relations of the Victorian poet to a swollen, diversified read- 
ing public were necessarily random and remote. The reciprocity 
he needed in his literary development could best be found in 
minority groups close at hand or vocal in the press. Among these 
the undergraduate clique provided a congenial audience and an 
intimately known circle of tastes and interests to which he could 
appeal. By beginning as the voice of a coterie of alert, versatile 
young men in tune with the time spirit, he could hope to work 
outward toward a larger audience. One such group, the Cambridge 
Apostles, was so representative of the new age that its leading 
poet, Tennyson, had a superior advantage at the outset of his 
career.” 

‘*The Poet’’ of the volume of 1830 has long been recognized as 
a key to the influence of the Apostles on Tennyson. An anticipation 
of his later efforts to ‘‘interpret the age,’’ it embodies the bardic 
conception of the poet that had devolved upon the Apostles from 
their mentors Wordsworth and Shelley and was consistent with 
their reformism. But another poem, equally significant in illumi- 
nating Tennyson’s relations to the group, has been either ignored 
or given seant attention since the contemporary reviewer John 
Croker, writing in the Quarterly, ridiculed its imagery, its diction, 
its meter and rhymes, and its air of presumption. The sonnet 
‘‘Mine Be the Strength’’ is not wholly proof against Croker’s 
critical knife. But the statement it makes about the social relations 
of authorship is interesting as a reflection both of a view current 
in early Victorian literary circles and of Tennyson’s own con- 
sciousness of audience during and shortly after the Cambridge 





1 Tennyson and Arthur Hallam were elected to membership in May, 1829. 
When some months later Tennyson’s turn came to read a paper, he defaulted 
and, in accordance with the rules, resigned. As one of a retinue of honorary 
members, however, he continued to attend meetings. After leaving Cambridge 
early in 1831, he maintained close relations with several of the group, reciting 
his new poems to them at informal gatherings in London and elsewhere or 
submitting manuscripts. Former Apostles formed the nuclei of two societies 
with which he was later connected, the Sterling Club, founded in 1838, and 
the Metaphysical Society, founded in 1869. 
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period. That the sonnet expresses a theory of communication de- 
rived from Wordsworth and adopted by the Apostles—a theory 
that Arthur Hallam turned to account in justifying the coterie 
as intermediary between poet and public—has not been pointed 
out.2, Although Tennyson later suppressed the poem till 1872, 
when it reappeared in the Library Edition, he thought well enough 
of it at the time to make it the prefatory sonnet to his volume of 
1832. At the age of twenty-three he had an answer to the ques- 
tions how to write and whom to write for: 


Mine be the strength ef spirit, full and free, 

Like some broad river rushing down alone, 

With the selfsame impulse wherewith he was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing lea:— 
Which with increasing might doth forward flee 

By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle, 
And in the middle of the green salt sea 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile. 

Mine be the power which ever to its sway 

Will win the wise at once, and by degrees 

May into uncongenial spirits flow; 

Ev’n as the warm gulf-stream of Florida 

Floats far away into the Northern seas 

The lavish growths of southern Mexico.3 


This forecast of Tennyson’s literary history tallies with the 
retrospect in ‘‘Merlin and the Gleam,’’ published three years be- 
fore his death. Early and late, he liked to think of himself as 
unswerving in his devotion to the gleam. The actual record shows 
somewhat less assurance and independence. The self-depreciatory 
gestures in poems of the middle years—the ‘‘prelude of disparage- 
ment’’ introducing the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur,’’ the fear expressed in 
the conclusion of The Princess that in trying to please diverse 
elements among his readers he has perhaps pleased neither them 
nor himself, the notes of auctorial humility sounded in Jn Memoriam 
—reflect a sensitivity to criticism that is fully illustrated in the 


2Thomas R. Lounsbury, The Life and Times of Tennyson (New Haven, 
1915), notes that the theory was current in literary circles of the 1830’s but 
does not show that Tennyson and Hallam subscribed to it. The exponent he is 
concerned with is Henry Taylor: ‘‘Taylor and his friends belonged to the 
Wordsworthian school, the first article in whose creed was that a work of genius 
could not be popular until the proper taste had been created to appreciate it’’ 
(p. 165). 

3 The text of the Eversley edition—The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, ed. 
Hallam Lord Tennyson (New York, 1908), I, 105—here given differs from 
that of the volume of 1832 (dated 1833) only in punctuation and in two verbal 
substitutions: ‘‘full’’ for ‘‘fierce’’ in line 1 and ‘‘warm’’ for ‘‘great’’ in 
line 12. Subsequent references to Tennyson’s poems are to the Eversley edition. 
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memoirs and biographies and that probably affected his literary 
development more than he realized or cared to admit. The retro- 
spective confidence of 1889 rested on a fame securely established. 
The confidence of 1832 was supported by the admiration of his 
Cambridge associates and by a theory that discounted public in- 
difference and magnified the approval of the wise few. 
‘‘Fastidious in men,’’ the Apostles thought well of themselves 

and deplored the generality. They were a vanguard of chosen 
spirits whose mission was, in the words of one of them, ‘‘to in- 
terpret the oracles of transcendental wisdom to the world of 
Philistines, or Stumpfs, as we designated them.’ Their crusade 
in behalf of Shelley’s poetry was one means of furthering this 
mission. But a living poet as their spokesman was a greater 
prize; their Samson, he would ‘‘do the Lord’s work against the 
Philistines of this viperous generation.’’> They urged Tennyson 
to live up to his responsibility as one of the elect and anticipated 
important results in combatting, as Blakesley wrote to him, ‘‘the 
monstrous opinions and feelings which pervade the age.’’® They 
hailed him as a ‘‘first-rate poetical genius,’’ as ‘‘one of the 
mighty of the earth,’’ and even, in the words of Fanny Kemble, 
sister of an Apostle, as ‘‘our hero, the great hero of our day.’’ 
They saw in his poetry a new beauty to which the common reader 
was yet blind. He was the poet of the future. In ‘‘Lines in 
_ Answer to a Desponding Letter,’’ addressed to Tennant (an asso- 
ciate of the group, though not a member), Hallam defined the 
role that, as early recognizers of Tennyson’s genius, they were 
privileged to play: 

. .. Thou hast a friend-——a rare one— 

A noble being, full of clearest insight— 

A man whom we’re beforehand with the time 

In loving and revering; but whose fame 

Is couching now with panther eyes intent, 

As who should say, ‘‘I’ll spring to him anon, 


And have him for my own!’’ Nor may we then 
Be all forgotten priests of his great honour.’ 


Late from rustic Somersby, where his hearers were of mixed 


4 Charles Merivale, Autobiography, ed. Judith A. Merivale (London, 1899), 
p. 80. ; Fa 
5 Hallam, quoted by Frances M. Brookfield, The Cambridge ‘‘ Apostles 
(London, 1906), pp. 136-137. 

6 Brookfield, p. 88. 

7 The Writings of Arthur Hallam, ed. T. H. Vail Motter (New York, 1943), 
p. 78. 
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capacity and sympathy, Tennyson found a deep satisfaction in 
this audience of young men. In ‘‘The Poet’’ he saw the bard 
addressing the youth of his generation: 
And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth, 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth. (I, 59) 
In ‘‘The Poet’s Mind’’ he waved off the uncongenial, the ‘‘dark- 
brow’d sophist’’: ‘‘Vex not thou the poet’s mind / With thy 
shallow wit’’ (I, 61). And now in the volume of 1832 he adopted 
the Wordsworthian theory that an original poet must content 
himself for a time with an audience narrowly limited to the 
competent few until, by degrees, the force of his genius creates 
a new taste in the common reader. 

Tennyson was not the first of his set to espouse this doctrine 
publicly. Hallam had elaborated it in his review (the English- 
man’s Magazine for August, 1831) of his friend’s Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical: 

When Mr. Wordsworth . . . asserted that immediate or rapid popularity 
was not the test of poetry, great was the consternation and clamour among 
those farmers of publie favour, the established critics. Never had so auda- 
cious an attack been made upon their undoubted privileges and hereditary 
charter of oppression. . . . They [critics and reading public] could not put 
down Mr. Wordsworth by clamour, or prevent his doctrine, once uttered, 
and enforced by his example, from awakening the minds of men, and giving 
a fresh impulse to art. It was the truth, and it prevailed.s 

The ‘‘new doctrine,’’ as Hallam ealls it, heartened the friends 
of Keats and Shelley ‘‘to appeal from the immediate judgment 
of lettered or unlettered contemporaries to the decision of a more 
equitable posterity.’’ How should such poets be popular, ‘‘ whose 
senses told them a richer and ampler tale than most men could 
understand, and who constantly expressed, because they constantly 
felt, sentiments of exquisite pleasure or pain, which most men 
were not permitted to experience’’ (p. 187)? ‘‘The wise few’’ 
make the requisite exertion to understand. But since ‘‘the in- 
capacitated many’’ want to read only in ‘‘luxurious passiveness,’”’ 
“*those writers will be always most popular who require the least. 
degree of exertion’’ (p. 188). ‘‘Modern poetry in proportion to 
its depth and truth is likely to have little immediate authority 
over public opinion. Admirers it will have; sects consequently it 


8“*On Some of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry, and on the Lyrical 
Poems of Alfred Tennyson,’’ as reprinted in Writings of Hallam, pp. 183-184. 
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will form; and these strong under-currents will in time sensibly 
affect the principal stream’’ (p. 190). Tennyson, a strongly 
marked original genius, is one of the chosen spirits whom art, 
‘‘less manifestly glorious than in her periods of undisputed su- 
premacy,”’ still does not forget to raise up (p. 191). ‘‘This young 
poet,’’ Hallam concludes, is ‘‘not studious of instant popularity, 
nor likely to obtain it’’; the volume is commended to ‘‘feeling 
hearts and imaginative tempers, not to the stupid readers, or the 
voracious readers, or the malignant readers, or the readers after 
dinner’’ (p. 198). 

Prejudging the reception of Tennyson's first independently pub- 
lished volume, Hallam in effect pronounces the poems too good 
to be popular. The review is an emanation of the coterie, Its 
spirit is that pride of the initiate in aloofness from the bourgeois 
world which Hallam shared with other Apostles.® 

The source of the doctrine reinterpreted by Hallam is the ‘‘ Essay, 
Supplementary to the Preface,’’ first published in the 1815 edition 
of Wordsworth’s poems.’® In an ingenious explanation of the slow 
growth of his own literary reputation, Wordsworth, after classify- 
ing the readers of poetry, surveys two centuries of English literary 
history for examples of specious popularity and neglected merit. 
The competent readers of poetry are so few, he concludes, and the 
majority so prone to be attracted by the extravagant and the super- 
ficial in new works, that a poet of serious intent ought not to ex- 
pect early popularity but to distrust it. The very qualities that 
make for enduring fame prevent early recognition: 


Every author, as far as he is great and at the same time original, has had the 
task of creating the taste by which he is to be enjoyed. . . . To create taste 
is to call forth and bestow power, of which knowledge is the effect; and there 
ies the true difficulty. . . . Away, then, with the senseless iteration of the 
word, popular, applied to new works in poetry, as if there were no test of 
excellence in this first of the fine arts but that men should run after its pro- 
ductions, as if urged by an appetite, or constrained by a spell! . . . In every- 
thing which is to send the soul into herself, to be admonished of her weakness, 
or to be made conscious of her power . . ., the poet must reconcile himself for 
a season to few and scattered hearers.11 


9 Hallam’s argument for a select audience backfired. Another reviewer of 
the same volume, John Wilson in Blackwood’s (May, 1832), made merry over 
what he took for undergraduate pomposity. He attributed the death of the 
Englishman’s Magazine to Hallam’s review and warned Tennyson of the dan- 
gers of being ‘‘the Pet of a Coterie.’’ : 

10 Hallam slaiuale alludes to his source as the Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads. The essay he clearly had in mind is ‘‘supplementary”’ to the Preface 

1815. : 
<i Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. FE. de Selineourt, TT 
(Oxford, 1944), 426-429. 
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As a gloss to Tennyson’s sonnet, the above passage clarifies the 
sequence of thought between octave and sestet. The audience of 
the wise invoked in lines 8-9 is the only arbiter to whom a poet 
possessing the combination of qualities suggested in the image of 
the river — strength, originality, integrity — can properly submit 
his claim to fame. If he is original and refuses to compromise his 
artistic conscience by concessions to popular taste, he can expect 
early recognition only by the fit and few. A vogue beginning with 
the public betokens mediocrity. The appreciation of the discrim- 
inating, however, can be relied on, in time, to spread downward 
to the many. Wordsworth’s notion that the requisite taste is an 
active power communicated by the poet to the reader is suggested 
in the imagery of lines 7-8 and 12-14. The power Tennyson wishes 
for is not that of appealing to an existing taste but of introducing 
a new one, as the gulf stream carries the growths of Mexico into 
northern seas. 

The Wordsworthian theory of communication appealed to the 


Apostles because it bore the authority of an acknowledged master 


and because it gratified their pride of exclusiveness. They were 
‘‘beforehand with the time’’ in recognizing an original poetic 
genius, who was besides one of them. With a will they set about 
promoting his reputation by private advertising, by smoothing 
the way for publication, and by inviting and contributing favor- 
able reviews. The Tennyson cult survived Alfred’s departure from 
Cambridge. Some of the poems of 1832, particularly ‘‘The Palace 
of Art’’ and ‘‘The Lotos-Eaters,’’ were read as canonical serip- 
ture to every new member.’? 

Tennyson in turn was encouraged by their estimate of him and 
enjoyed an accession of self-confidence. He knew whom to write 
for and therefore how to write. He made daring metrical and 
verbal experiments. Whether voicing private sentiments or senti- 
ments common to the group, he was sure of a sympathetic hear- 
ing. Some of the poems of 1830 and 1832 owe their primary im- 
pulse to the personages and activities of the group, and others 
deal with moral, metaphysical, and aesthetic qubstions agitated in 
Trinity College rooms. Tennyson was not content of course with 
a coterie audience. He rushed into print with a haste later re- 
gretted. But even after his confidence had been shaken by hostile 


12 Brookfield, p. 319. 
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reviews and by the loss of Hallam, he often wrote—in ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,’’ in ‘‘The Epiec,’’ in the prelude to The Princess, and in 
In Memoriam, with its handling of themes once threshed out among 
the Apostles, its vignettes of college life, its esoteric allusion to 
‘‘the bar of Michael Angelo’’—as if he were addressing those 
young men of Cambridge, who, as his sonnet-portraits show, had 
seemed to him so wise and proved themselves so congenial by the 
enthusiasm with which they had received his poems. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN MODERN 
SCANDINAVIAN WORDS 

I. Dano-Norwegian For:Swedish Fér ‘To an Excessive Degree, 
Too.’ In ON the adverb til was used in this sense (cf. til ungr ‘too 
young’), but later was displaced in Dano-Norwegian by for (< 
*for-a) and in Swedish by fér (< ON fyri-[r]), so that in these 
modern dialects we have for ung:fér ung instead of *til(l) ung. 
The basic sense of the root *fur-, from which the adverbs for:fér 
are derived, was ‘before (temporal or local).’ It is therefore a 
question as to how the notion of ‘to an excessive degree, too’ de- 
veloped out of this basic sense. 

For Dano-Norwegian for, Falk-Torp' suggest that the sense of 
‘excess’ grew out of the usage of the ON prefix for (= OE for-) 
in such examples as for-ljétr ‘extremely ugly’ (ef. OE for-manig 
‘too many’), parallel to the intensive force of the Lat. prefix per-, 
as in per-magnus ‘very large.’ But how did the prefix for- acquire 
this intensive sense? The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the sense of ‘in excess’ grew out of the idea of ‘preference,’ im- 
plied in the basic sense of *fur- ‘before.’ This shift of sense from 
‘before’ > ‘preference’ (cf. Germ. vor-ziehen, Vor-zug, ete.) > 
‘to a greater degree’ > ‘to an excessive degree’ can be illustrated 
by the sense of the ON preposition fyr (— Swed. fdr) in the sen- 
tence: Mér unni nuer fyr mann hverjan (Sgkv. 28,1), ‘‘The maiden 
loved me before > in preference to (> over and above > in excess 
of > more than) any other man.’’ With fyr in this sense of ‘over 
and above, beyond’ > ‘to excess’ compare the ON prefix of-, as in 
of-margr ‘too many.’ ON of- represents the positive form corre- 
sponding to our Eng. comparative form ov-er (< OE of-er). ON 
of-margr then literally means ‘over much, too much,’ parallel to 
for- in for-ljétr ‘before (with implication of preference)’ > ‘over 
and above’ > ‘in excess’ > ‘too, very ugly.’ Our adverb too ‘in 
excess’ is often used in negative sentences for the intensive ‘very’; 
ef. ‘He is not too well’ for ‘He is not very well.’ ON of-margr and 


1Cf. Dén-Norw. etym. Worterbuch, 1, 251, For II; similarly, for Swed. fér 
compare Hellquist, Svensk etym. ordbok2, (Lund, 1939), 1, 257°. 
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OE for-manig then came to have exactly the same meaning, viz., 
‘too much, too many.’ OE for-manig is the exact semantic equiv- 
alent of Dano-Norw. for mangen, Swed. fér mingen, 


II. The Notion of Probability Implied in the Swedish Verb Lira. 
Hellquist (op. cit., I, 609") lists two possible derivations of Mod. 
Swedish lar, viz. (1) from the ON verb ldta, and (2) from the later 
Swedish verb lara ‘to learn’ (borrowed from MLG léren). 

From a formal point of view both these derivations are justi- 
fiable. Due to its atonie position in the sentence, the auxiliary 
verb lar could represent a contracted form derived from the second 
and third person singular of the ON verb lata, viz., letr > *ledr 
> OSwed. ler > Mod. Swed. lar, which form then furnished the 
new stem for the new verb /ar-a, which appears only in the in- 
dicative forms. Similarly, the OSwed. form lerer, 3rd pers. sing., 
from lera ‘to learn’ could have been contracted to ler > Mod. Swed. 
lair, on account of the atonic nature of the auxiliary verb. 

Hellquist favors the latter derivation on semantie grounds, in 
that he assumes that lara lost its sense of ‘to learn’ and passed 
over into a future modal auxiliary after the pattern of such ex- 
pressions as lira kénna? ‘learn to know, become acquainted with,’ 
with which he compares Germ. Meine Uhr lernt wieder gehen, 
‘‘My watch is beginning to go.’’ He bases his contention on the 
fact that the future sense of the auxiliary ler was confined to an 
earlier period of the Swedish language, whereas only later (from 
circa 1800 on) did the purely modal sense of probability in present 
time develop (i.e., in the sense of man sdger, det sages). 

From the standpoint of the history of the Swedish language 
Hellquist’s arguments seem irrefutable, yet it may be doubted 
whether his hypothesis satisfactorily explains the modal sense of 
lair, implying probability. Whereas it seems sound to assume that 
the earlier future sense of lar grew out of its ingressive, inchoative 
function in such expressions as léra kanna (ef. Eng. ‘get to know’), 
it is not quite clear how the later sense of ‘probability’ could have 
developed from a basic sense of ‘to learn.’ To account for this 
sense of lir, it seems to me possible that we have to do with two 
verbs which have formally converged in Swedish but have left 
traces of their divergent senses, viz., lar from both lara ‘to learn’ 


2‘*. , . dir antagl. lér mist sin egentliga bet., genom en bet.-férskjutning 
av det infinita verbet i psychologiserande riktning.’’ 
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and ON ldta, a hypothesis which Hellquist has left out of con- 
sideration. ON ldta ‘to let’ developed the sense of ‘to let it (be 
known, be understood),’ hence ‘to give to understand, claim, say,” 
ete., as is illustrated in the sentence: Han letr (= OSwed. ler) 
bat, at si gief var gor at rddi konungs,? ‘‘He (lets it be known, 
claims, intimates) says this, that this gift was made on the advice 
of the king.’’ All the examples in Mod. Swedish which denote 
probability imply that this probability is based upon a report, 
something which has been said: ef. Han lar vara sjuk, ‘‘He is 
said (supposed) to be sick’’; Vi lara fa krig, ‘‘They say we are 
going to have war.’’ Therefore it seems much more plausible that 
lar in this sense represents ON ldta ‘to claim, intimate, say’ than 
it does Swed. lara ‘to learn.’ Since Swed. lar can be derived from 
either verb, it is not surprising that the senses of the two verbs 
should have been blended; lar from lara ‘to learn’ as a future 
auxiliary (cf. Han lar fd sanna mina ord, ‘‘He will learn [get to] 
to prove my words to be true’’), and lar from ON lata (*letr > 
ler > lair) in the sense of ‘to claim, report, say’ (ef. Han lar vara 
sjuk, ‘‘He is said to be sick’’). 


III. Swedish md as Referring to One’s Health, ‘To Feel.’ Swed- 
ish mé (< OSwed. magha:ON mega) originally signified ‘to have 
strength, power’ (cf. Swed. férmd, Germ. vermdgen, ete.). In Late 
ON, however, the verb mega ‘to have strength, power’ developed 
a particularized sense of ‘to be in a certain state of health.’ Many 
references to this sense are given by Fritzner in his Ordbog over 
det gamle norske Sprog? (II, 667°), a good example for which 
occurs in the Barlaams ok Josaphats saga (p. 180, Keyser-Unger’s 
ed., Kra., 1851) : ‘A. konungr sendir syni sinum heilsubod ok vel at 
mega,’’ ‘‘The king sends greetings to his son and the wish that 
he be well, in good health (vel at mega = Swed. md bra).’’ 

Hellquist (op. cit., I, 674", s.v.) does not diseuss this shift of 
sense from ‘to have strength, power’ to the condition of one’s 
health, but it seems obvious that this shift had its inception in 
the notion of ‘strength’ as denoting ‘good health.’ Since health 
denotes a condition which may be either good or bad, the verb 
mega in conjunction with the adverb vel ‘well’ retained its ori- 
ginal sense of ‘to be strong, well,’ but in conjunction with the 
adverb illa ‘badly’ the verb mega passed over into the sense of 


8Eigla, chap. 35. 
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‘to be in a state of health, to feel,’ ie., mega illa = ‘to be in a 
bad state of health’ > ‘to feel bad, ill, sick’ = Swed. mé illa. 
Both the Eng. word health and the Swed. word helsa originally 
signified ‘good health,’ since both are derived from the PGme root 
*hail- ‘whole’; ef. Eng. hale (< OE hdl) in the sense of physically 
‘well’ (‘hale and hearty’); Eng. whole:Swed. hel in the sense of 
‘uninjured, unimpaired.’ Yet we speak about one’s ‘bad health’ 


-a= Swed. ddlig helsa. The words health and helsa thus passed 


over from the basic notion of ‘good health’ to the general sense of 
a condition of ‘health.’ 

A striking semantie parallel to Swed. md bra ‘to feel well’ oceurs 
in the use of the Lat. verb valére ‘to be strong, healthy.’ In taking 
leave of a friend, the imperative form valé ‘good-bye’ was used as 
expressing the wish that this person may be in good health, i.e., 
valé ‘be in good health, good health to you’ = Swed. mé bra. 
Similarly, Lat. valétidé* signifies ‘a state of health,’ whether good 
or bad, just as does ON mega in conjunction with the adverbs vel 
and tla (Swed. md bra, md illa). 

University of Kansas ALBERT MorEY STURTEVANT 





A NOTE ON THE LATE LATIN GENITIVE 


The Romance languages, with the exception of Rumanian, re- 
place the Latin synthetic genitive by an analytie construction: 
amor patris becomes l’amour du pére. It is thus not surprising 
that throughout Latinity we find in ever increasing proportions 
the replacement of the synthetic genitive by the analytic de con- 
struction, a development that can truly be said to have started 
already with the earliest Latin writers, especially those whose 
works ean be assumed to reflect the popular Latin speech habits.’ 
The question which thus quite generally speaking poses itself is 
whether especially the Latin material from the Late Latin period 
with its rather frequent substitutions of the de construction for 
the analytic genitive gives a faithful replica of the popular speech, 
or whether popular speech had disearded the synthetic genitive 
at a very early date (the third century, as for instance Meyer- 


4Cf. ON méttr in the same sense, ‘a state of health.’ 


1 See C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), p. 43.. 
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Liibke once asserted?) and the Late Latin documents merely pre- 
sent an attempt to imitate classical usage, an attempt frustrated 
with regard to the use of the genitive by the substitution of the 
de construction. 

An examination of Late Latin material from the seventh and 
eighth centuries from France and Italy may serve to elucidate 
the problem. The documents considered here are found in the 
collection of Tardif and in the Codice Diplomatico Longobardo,’ 
and are of legal nature. They have over other Late Latin material 
the advantage that they are original and not later copies, and 
that since they do not represent literary efforts, they are less apt 
to reflect conscious imitation of classical authors. They do have 
the disadvantage of being stereotyped and formalistic, as any legal 
document is apt to be. This disadvantage was minimized by omit- 
ting from the statistical counts presented the stereotyped formulas 
that open and close the documents. For the purpose of this study 
we considered documents from (1) seventh-century France, (2) 
eighth-ecentury France, (3) eighth-century Northern Italy, and (4) 
eighth-century Lucea (in Central Italy). Within each group we 
examined as random sample the first two hundred attributive geni- 
tive constructions (with the exception of the North Italian group 
where the total number of examples furnished fell below two hun- 
dred). The examples were divided into analytical constructions 
using the preposition de (in some eases of the partitive genitive ez), 
and synthetie constructions, and were further subdivided accord- 
ing to their meaning. Here I used the standard classification of 
the Latin attributive genitive as a convenient starting point, using 
the categories of (1) possessive, (2) deseriptive (and appositional), 


2 See Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, ed. Gustav Gréber (Strassburg, 
1904-1906), I, 451. The substitution of the synthetic genitive by the analytic 
construction is of course mentioned or discussed in all the standard manuals 
dealing with the history of the Romance languages, or in almost any work 
dealing with a linguistic analysis of Late Latin. See for instance E. Bourciez, 
Eléments de linguistique romane, 4th ed. (Paris, 1946), par. 109a, or Mario A. 
Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France (New 
York, 1932), p. 244 ff., also the same work p. 247 for further bibliography on 
the subject. 

2 Jules Tardif, Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866); Luigi Schiaparelli, 
Codice diplomatico longobardo, 2 vols. (Rome, 1929 and 1932). The sample 
was taken from the documents in the order in which they appear in the col- 
lections. The eighth century French sample was taken from the documents 
written after 750. Numbers after the examples quoted refer to the numbers 
of the documents in the two collections. The abbreviation S refers to the 
Italian collection, and the abbreviation T to the French collection. 
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(3) subjective, (4) objective, and (5) partitive genitive. These 
categories did not turn out to be completely unambiguous, and 
there was a certain amount of overlapping which made it neces- 
sary to assign some constructions somewhat arbitrarily to one 
rather than the other category. In a study which is based pri- 
marily on large scale statistics this was without general significance. 
At any rate, I am herewith giving examples of the most charac- 
teristic analytic and synthetic constructions found according to 
the five categories considered. 


1. Possessive Genitive: 
Synthetic: Parisiorum civitates (T.5); Dei nomine (T.6); 
voluntate ipsius genitore (S.36); manus artifieum (8.42); 
filio Audoald (8.56). 
Analytic: episcopus de rigna nostra (T.21) ; emunitas de villas 
(T.61); tectora de domo (S. 137); de filii nostri potestatem 
($8.34). 


2. Descriptive Genitive: 

Synthetic: epistolam donaciones (T.4); strumenta cartarum 
(T.62); dogomentum venditionis (S.36); signum ecrucis 
(S.39). 

Analytic: beneficium de quantacumque carra (T.23); cartola 
de accepto mundio (8.53); leetum de soledus dece (8.70). 


3. Subjective Genitive: 

Synthetic: peticionebus fidelium (T.6); Domini misericordia 
(T.54); Dei inspirationem (S. 168); consensu omnium sacer- 
dotum (8.61). 

Analytic: No examples. 


4. Objective Genitive: 
Synthetic: timore divini nominis (T.11); susceptione pauperum 
(T.54) ; remedium anime (S.61) ; agnitionem veritatis (S.44). 
Analytic: de ipso monasterio . . . eustos (T.19); repeticione 
de ipsa loea (T.28). 


5. Partitive Genitive: 
Synthetic: nullus episecoporum (T.11); pars praefati monas- 
terii (T.59) ; quinquagenta iuges terra (8.137) ; seafilliorum 
tres (8.68). ; 
Analytic: duos partis de omni (T.16); pecia de maso (T.67); 
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mediaetate de nostra portione (S.72); quislibet homo de 
heredis meis (8.90). 
The following table gives the distribution of synthetic and ana- 
lytie forms, and the percentage of analytic constructions for all 
five categories in each of the four samples of documents: 


7th C. French 8th C. French North Italian Lucca 

Syn. Ana. %A. Syn, Ana. % A. Syn. Ana. %A. Syn. Ana, %A. 
Poss. 102 4 4% 103 12 10% 76 4 5% 77 12 14% 
Deser. 27 2 7% 23 3 12% 39 5 11% 50 4 8% 
Subj. 17— — 200—- — 2—- — 122—- — 
Obj. 26 2 7% 26—- — 6—- — 19—_ — 
Part. 218 90% 310 77% 116 94% 5 21 81% 
Total 172 27 13.5%. 175 25 12.5% 124 25 16.8% 163 37 18.5% 


The statistical distribution brings out the following facts: the 
distribution of the substitution of analytic for synthetie generally 
speaking as well as within the different categories does not differ 
markedly in the four groups of documents; the use of the analytic 
form is generally prevalent for the partitive genitive, it is occa- 
sional for the possessive and the descriptive; there are two isolated 
examples for the objective genitive and none for the subjective. 


As ean be seen from the above statistics, the distribution of the 
analytic construction follows a regular pattern, a fact which seems 
to indicate that it is caused by an actual distribution in speech 
rather than by occasional lapses in an effort to approximate Classi- 
eal Latin. The question which then poses itself is what the reason 
for the peculiar distribution of the analytic forms may be, and 
whether the analytic and synthetic genitives are synonymous. Both 
the analytic and synthetie forms are still evidently coexisting: 
within the same collection of documents we find the expressions 
cartula venditionis (Schiaparelli, passim) and cartula de accepto 
mundio (S.53). The difference between the two apparently syn- 
onymous expressions is one of emphasis. In the first expression 
the attributive genitive answers the question of what kind of 
cartula. In the analytic expression the emphasis is on what spe- 
cifically does the cartula deal with, of which transaction does it 
form a part. This difference in emphasis gives also I believe the 
reason for the prevalence of the analytic construction in the parti- 
tive genitive. For the partitive genitive covers by definition those 
cases in which the noun modified by the genitive is obviously con- 
sidered as a subordinate part of the genitive which modifies it. 
(When we speak of half of a loaf of bread, the emphasis is on the 
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bread, not on the half; the genitive answers the question of where 
does the half come from, or half of what is it, not what kind of 
half are we dealing with.) 


In ease of the subject or object genitive, on the other hand, the 
noun modified by the genitive is necessarily either an action or 
an agent. But actions and agents are important in themselves. 
Late Latin thus does not explicitly, at least, consider the action 
as a part of the agent (which would be the reasoning behind the 
subjective genitive) or the action as a part of the object on which 
it is performed (as would be the case in the objective genitive). 
Even the exceptions to the rule that are included in our tabulation 
are only apparent, because in the expression custos de monasterio 
the emphasis lies not on the action performed by the custos, but 
he is rather considered as one of the individuals coming from the 
monastery; the expression in other words is on the same level as, 
for instanee, presbiter de monasterio—de monasterio is considered 
as the place from which he comes, not as object of his action. In 
the other expression which contains an object genitive, the latter 
is followed immediately by the verb: repeticione de tpsa loca 
facere. In other words we are really not dealing with an attribu- 
tive genitive, but de ipsa loca seems dependent on the phrase 
repeticionem facere rather than on the noun repeticionem alone. 


A comparison with the state of affairs in Classical Latin may 
further clarify the situation. The classical genitive was (like per- 
haps any genitive, generally speaking) really a partitive genitive. 
The common denominator on which the meaning of the genitive 
can be reduced is apparently that it denotes the totality of which 
only a portion participates.* The usual classifications of the Latin 
genitive, which we too have used in our study, are of course at 
first not reducible to one general meaning because they are really 
not descriptions of the genitive at all, but rather of the types of 
words or nouns with which it can be related in the sentence (agents, 
parts, ete.) This type of classification, however, which considers 
the genitive only from the point of view of its subordination to 


4 For a discussion which attempts to reduce one case to one essential mean- 
ing covering all its possible uses (Gesamtbedeutung) see especially R. — 
son, ‘‘Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre,’’ Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
de Prague, VI (1936), 248-288; Jakobson (p. 255) with particular reference 
to the Russian rather than the Latin genitive, defines the genitive as follows: 
‘<Der G an sich besagt nur dass der Umfang der Teilnahme des Gegenstandes 
am Sachverhalt der Aussage geringer als sein Gesamtumfang ist. 
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another noun, does not deal with the genitive by itself and fails 
to take account of the intrinsic independence of the word in the 
Latin sentence.’ To say that in the expression amor patris, patris 
modifies amor does not clearly correspond to the state of affairs 
in Latin, for one might from the Latin point of view also say, 
and just as rightly, that amor modifies patris. In this expression 
patris signifies the totality of concepts associable with the father, 
and within this totality amor pinpoints one quality, namely the 
love of or for the father. In the complex amor patris, patris is the 
larger term which is narrowed down by the word amor. It is only 
to our way of thinking that the relationship seems rather the other 
way, namely, that in the same complex the general term amor is 
also narrowed down, since it becomes one of the qualities of the 
father. The important point, at any rate, is that in the expression 
amor patris we are dealing with two general concepts that become 
specific through the relation to each other, and that from the classi- 
cal Latin point of view the position of the genitive is not one of 
genuine subordination. It has an independent meaning which 
implies that it is quantitatively larger than the noun which it 
modifies. Thus classical Latin could employ its synthetic genitive 
also when the emphasis or the interest of the sentence was with 
the totality (the genitive) rather than the part of the totality 
involved in the action (the noun modified by the genitive). 

In classical Latin, originally at least, the meaning of the genitive 
expressing a totality must have been quite clear to the Latin 
speaker. It is for this reason that classical Latin generally does 
not tolerate nouns or expressions meaning ‘‘the whole’’ to be modi- 
fied by a genitive, for it would be clearly nonsensical to speak 
of the totality of a totality. If later Latin can use the genitive as 
modifier of expressions like cuncta or omnes (e.g. omnes Roman- 
orum), this is a clear indication that this original meaning of the 
genitive is no longer one of which the speaker is explicitly aware.° 
” 5 This state of affairs in Latin is well described by Walther von Wartburg, 
Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), p. 
41: ‘‘En latin chaque mot était senti comme un individu indépendent méme 
dans la phrase. La phrase latine ressemble & une assemblée des citoyens libres, 
autonomes chacun dans son domaine. Chaque mot porte en lui-méme tout ce 
qu’il faut pour exprimer avec netteté sa fonction dans la phrase.’’ 

6See Raphael Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 
2nd ed. (Hannover, 1912), II (Part I), 412 ff., for the use of the genitive in 
classical Latin, and especially the at first occasional use of the genitive after 


expressions signifying the whole (p. 428). In the earlier instances, especially 
those occurring in poctry, I think that one may also have to consider the pos- 
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It seems to indicate that the speaker is no longer aware of the 
independent meaning of the genitive, which has rather assumed 
the subordinate position of a modifier of the noun. But in the 
measure in which the Latin synthetic genitive becomes subordinate 
to the noun it modifies and loses its original independence, it also 
becomes necessary to replace the synthetic genitive by a construc- 
tion which makes the relationship between part and larger totality 
explicit, whenever the emphasis or the interest is on the larger 
totality rather than on the part. The replacement of the genitive 
by the de construction occurs thus first in the partitive genitive’ 
and has, as we have seen, its greatest extension in the partitive. 
The subsequent history of the Romance languages shows the final 
disappearance of the synthetic construction for the attributive 
genitive, together with a similar fading of the original conscious- 
ness of partitive meaning for the analytic genitive. 
Harvard University RosBert L. POLITZER 





THE LITERARY STYLE OF AMALARIUS: A NOTE 


Amalarius of Metz (ca. A. D. 775—ca. 850) apparently had only 
one interest in life, namely, the liturgy. And yet this man has 
been characterized as one of the most original minds of the ninth 
century and as the most ancient of liturgical scholars.’ It is cer- 
tainly true that he was in the long run one of the very influential 
authors of the period. His works, widely copied and distributed 
in his own day, were drawn upon by almost all later mediaeval 
and modern commentators on the Mass and the Divine Office. It 
would seem eminently probable that the germ of the “‘Quem 
quaeritis’’-trope, and hence of mediaeval and modern drama, lay 


sibility that we are dealing with a stylistic device, namely an intentional 
pleonasm. 

7 The early instances of the analytic genitive seem without exception to oceur 
in the obvious partitive meaning (see Grandgent, op. cit., p. 43). 


1G. Morin, ‘‘La Question des Deux Amalaire,’’ Revue Bénédictine, vill 
(1891), 442; J.-K. Huysmans, Ld-Bas, ch. LX, near the beginning. Most of 
Amalarius’s works have been edited by J. M. Hanssens, Amalarii Episcopt 
Opera Liturgica Omnia, 3 vols. (Studi e Testi, vols. 138-140) (Citta del 
Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1948); hereinafter cited by the 
name of the editor. See also my paper, ‘‘The Personality of Amalarius,’’ 
Church History, XX, No. 3 (Sept., 1951), 34-41, and my ‘‘ Agobard and 
Amalarius: A Comparison,’’ The Journal of Ecclesiastical History ITI, No. 2 
(Oct., 1952), 125-131. 
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in the writings of Amalarius.? It is possible that his fame was 
due as much to his literary style as to the content embodied in 
his books. 

Two piquant passages from his magnum opus may serve as the 
basis of a simple, brief analysis of his style, manner, and genius. 
The first selection is two sentences which occur in the preface of 
the first edition of the Liber Officialis (ca. 821): 


Practerita proxima aestate 

videbatur mihi, quasi in erypta posito, 

fenestratim lucis scintillas radiare 
usque ad nostram parvitatem 
de re quam desiderabam. 

Longa esurie avidus, 

non frenum passus sum timoris alicuius magistri, 
sed, ilico mente gratias agens Deo, 

scripsi quod sensi.3 


WO PNP Hm popes 


Interary Devices: 

The cursus (planus in lines 7, 9; tardus in line 6); the mild 
alliteration in line 1 and the sharp sibilant alliteration of line 9; 
perhaps also the crisp, staccato repetition of the letter ¢ in the 
first sentence and the sinuous use of s in the second. 


Commentary: 
Line 1. Seemingly a precise date memorable to Amalarius. It 
gives a sense of immediacy and individuality to his statement. 
Line 2. The word videbatur throws the passage into the category 
of dream-literature. The phrase in crypta is reminiscent of Plato’s 
eave-allegory; perhaps also of the sight of light at the end of a 
long, dark passageway as described in Apuleius’s Metamorphoses. 
The whole clause, ‘‘quasi . . . posito,’’ suggests I Cor. 13:12. 
Lines 3-5. A vivid impression of vast depth and the hopefulness 
begotten by a thin faint ray of light. The fifth line is particularly 
effective because of the long sense-pause from lucis in the third line. 
Line 6. A picturesque, almost physical, description of intense 
earnestness. : 


2 Amalarius, Liber Offtcialis, III, ch. XXX (Hanssens, II, 359-361; ef. K. 
Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford: Clarendon, 1933), I, 82, 
and Y. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine (London: Macmillan, 1912), pp. 75-88. On 
the Saint Gall manuscripts of Amalarius, see Hanssens, I, 33, 123; also M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der latcinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, I (Munich: 
Beck, 1911), 400. On the Saint Gall manuscript of the ‘‘Quem quaeritis’’- 
trope, see Young, op. cit., I, 201 and n. 3. 

3 Liber Officialis, preface Gloriosissime, 2 (Hanssens, II, 19). The division, 
the enumeration, and the arrangement of the lines here and below are my own. 
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Line 7. An equally picturesque suggestion of independence or 
lack of restraint. 


Lines 8, 9. The sense of unmediated inspiration and a daring, 


defiant individualism. 
* * © 


The other passage, somewhat longer, consists of six sentences 
from Book I of the Liber Officialis: 


1. Fui catecuminus Constantinopoli captus; 
2. quaesivit me dominus meus misericors et piissimus, 
3. invenit me captivum, 
4. occidit illum qui me rapuit propter meam incuriam 
5. et me reddidit libertati, 
6. ut reverterer ad patriam meam. 
7. Quam ingens gloria apud me, 
8. quia erutus sum a servitute et redditus libertati! 
9. Tamen, quia longa via et laboriosa et periculosa 
10. restat redeundo ad patriam meam, 
11. post magnam laetitiam aliquo taedio affectus sum, 
12. nesciens utrum perveniendum sit ad patriam. 
13. Quasi de aliquo gradu, 
14. descendens a maiore laetitia, id est ab alleluia, 
15. in minorem, quasi in tractum, 
16. patienter tamen fero, laudando creptorem, iter iniunctum, 
17. si aliquomodo aliquandoque reverti potero ad patriam. 
18. Insuper etiam ereptor meus mittit mecum defensores, 
19. qui me defendant de barbarica rabie, 
20. quae undique circumdat iter meum. 
21. Ipsi defensores sunt baptismalia sacramenta, 
22. et cereus, atque patronus, a 4 
£3. qui mecum versantur usque ad septimum diem lavationis albarum.‘ 


Interary Devices: 

The extensive use (in thirteen lines out of twenty-three) of the 
cursus (planus in lines 1, 4, 6, 9, 10, 18, 15, 16, 22, 23; tardus in 
lines 14, 19; velox in line 21); fairly elaborate alliteration (of the 
letter c in line 1; m, line 2; s, line 8; r, line 10; i, line 16; a and p, 
line 17; e and m, line 18; d and 4, line 19); the fourfold repetition 
of the phrase ‘‘ad patriam .. .’’ (lines 6, 10, 12, 17), together 
with the fine variation of verbs accompanying that phrase (re- 
vertor, redeo, pervenio); the effective prominence of the verbs 
quaesivit, invenit, occidit, reddidit in lines 2-8 (note the Biblical 
allusion in the words quaesivit, invenit); the rhythmical fluidity 
of the 163 liquid consonants in so short a passage. 


Commentary: : 
Line 1. A combination of fact and fancy. Amalarius had in- 


4 Liber Officialis, I, ch. XXXVIII: 8-10 (Hanssens, Ii, 184). 
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deed visited Constantinople, but not as a captive nor as a catechu- 
men. He was aware of the slave-trade in Gaul and Spain; and 
in Constantinople he had felt the pressure of restraint, since his 
party was under constant surveillance. 

Line 2. Amalarius was a loyal courtier of Emperor Louis the 
Pious (whose epithet is here intimated by the word pitissimus) 
and had often been rewarded for undertaking ticklish embassies. 

Lines 6, 10, 12, 17. The Latin patria surely represents, if it 
does not reflect, the French patrie. The overtone of staunch Gallic 
patriotism is clearly present. 

Line 9. A via which was longa, laboriosa, periculosa is described 
by Amalarius in his Versus Marini, an account of the frightful 
sea-voyage to and from Constantinople.’ Note the rhymes: quia, 
via; laboriosa, periculosa., 

Line 11. Compare this with the opening words of Amalarius’s 
prologue to the antiphonary: ‘‘Cum longo tempore taedio affectus 
essem propter antiphonarios discordantes inter se in nostra pro- 
vineia. . . .’”* 


Line 17. Note the vivid, almost poignant, uncertainty implied 


by the words aliquomodo aliquandoque. 
Lines 19, 20. In his Versus Marini, Amalarius mentions the 
dangers from barbaric Moorish and Slavic pirates. 


These short selections from Amalarius are quite representative 
of his style. Although he was not primarily concerned with what 
is usually called creative literature, he was a true artist with 
words. Even in these few lines one may discern a high degree of 
subjectivity and pride of authorship, sensitivity of spirit, indi- 
viduality and imagination, intuition and originality, His Laber 
Officialis went through three or four editions, each one the result 
of painstaking revision as well as of addition of new matter, an 
activity which is indicative of a perfectionist ideal. But his great- 
est stylistic achievement seems to lie in the delicate allusiveness 
of the words and phrases which he used. 


The Institute for Advanced Study ALLEN CABANISS 
Princeton, New Jersey 


5 His Versus Marini appears in Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Poetae 
Latins Aevi Carolini, I, 426-428. 
6 Prologue to the antiphonary, first sentence (Hanssens, I, 361). 
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427 
A NOTE ON BRAS IN PIERS PLOWMAN, A, III, 189; B, III, 195 


In both the A and B texts of Piers Plowman the Lady Meed, 
in her answer to the accusations of Conscience, alludes at some 
length to an English campaign in Normandy, with the general 
purpose of showing that Conscience himself was the cause of its 
unsatisfactory outcome. After some remarks about his supposed 
cowardice, she further accuses him in the lines, 


Withouten pite, pilour! . pore men thou robbedest, 
And beere heor bras on thi bac . to Caleys to sulle.1 

The traditional interpretation of the word bras here has been 
that of ‘‘money.’’ Skeat so lists it in the glossaries of both his 
EETS and his parallel-text editions. The NED ineludes this ap- 
pearance of the word under the general heading ‘‘Money’’ and 
the specific heading ‘‘Copper or bronze coin,’’ though with a 
cautionary ‘‘Perhaps belongs here.’’ Ruth Kallner, in her study 
of Middle English monetary terms, includes the word bras and 
cites this occurrence as an example.? More recently these lines 
have become involved in the discussion over the probable date 
of the A-text. Bernard F. Huppé, arguing for a date after the 
retirement of Edward III from active leadership in the Normandy 
ampaigns, interprets the pilour (Conscience) as a ‘‘marshal’’ 
to whom Edward has entrusted the leadership of such a campaign, 
and the bras as a sum of money wrung from the people of England 
by increasingly severe war levies and carried across the Channel 
to be expended on the prosecution of hostilities.* J. A. W. Bennett 
interprets the lines in question as referring either to ‘‘the great 
amount of plunder which John of Gaunt took back with him to 
Calais in 1369, at the close of his otherwise ineffective and abortive 
campaign,’’ or, more generally, to ‘‘the period 1363-9, during 
which time a full staple and mint were established at Calais.’ 
So far as I am aware, he is the first to question the interpretation 
of bras here as ‘‘money.’’ 


1 Skeat’s Oxford (parallel-text) edition, A, m1, 188-9. B, m1, 194-5, are 
substantially the same. ' ian. 

2 Die Bezeichnungen fiir Geldwerte im Mittelenglischen (Diss., Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat, Breslau, 1934), p. 1. 

3‘¢The A-Text of Piers Plowman and the Norman Wars,’’ rg og 
(1939), 42-4. Though the NED lists no clear example, the word a had in 
the fourteenth century the meaning of exchanging or disposing of money. 
Cf. Chaucer, Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 278. ' 

4‘‘The Date of the A-Text of Piers Plowman,’’ PMLA, Lvul (1943), 570. 
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Whatever view one may care to accept regarding the historical 
application of Lady Meed’s speech as a whole, it does seem that 
a glossing of bras as ‘‘money’’ here is less satisfying than one 
could wish. If we assume that the reference is to some instance 
of pillage in which money was the chief thing carried off, we are 
confronted by the difficulty that this money—enough of it to be 
carried on someone’s back—was taken from pore men. If, on the 
other hand, we accept Professor Huppé’s thesis that the bras re- 
fers to a great sum of money forcibly aceumulated in England 
by means of war levies, this difficulty is eliminated; but the phrase 
on thi bac seems singularly inappropriate to describe its trans- 
portation to Calais. Further, as Professor Bennett remarks, there 
would appear to be a reasonable doubt as to whether the word 
bras had aequired this meaning of ‘‘money’’ by the fourteenth 
century.® 


5 Ibid., p. 570, footnote 11. There are, however, some questionable instances 
not to be found in the NED. For example, Chaucer’s well known line, 

With hire he yaf ful many a panne of bras (Reeve’s Tale, 3944) has been 
interpreted by the best editors (Skeat, v, 118, note to 1. 3943; Robinson, p. 
790) as referring to a payment of money. I have been unable, however, to 
find any satisfactory reason why the money should have been put into pans. 
A reading ‘‘penny of copper, bronze, or billon’’ would appear, on the face of 
it, to be satisfactory, since panne as a spelling for ‘‘penny’’ is not unknown. 
But so far as I can find, there was no such penny in existence at the time 
except for debased ‘‘silver’’ ones (see below); or is the whole point of the 
line an additional piece of knavery, in that the payment was made in debased 
coin? The reading that strikes me as most satisfactory is ‘‘many a brazen 
pan’’; such household articles were highly prized, and their mention in this 
connection would not be unlikely. In any case, a reading of bras here as a sub- 
stantive meaning ‘‘money’’ appears unlikely. 

Again, in The Pilgrimage of the Lyf of the Manhode, ca. 1430 (ed. William 
Aldis Wright. Roxburghe Club; London, 1869), we find, ‘‘To Judas that 
bitrayede thi kyng this blok sum time j heeng so in hise purses and putte so 
miche bras in hise sakkes that from hye to lowe j made him shamefulliche 
falle doun and plounge in to helle 

Now j wole telle thee of myne handes with whiche j gripe the metalles and 
the bras as j hane told thee’’ (cap. xiv-xv, pp. 142-3). 

The Pilgrimage, however, is a rather unimaginative translation of Guillaume 
de Deguilleville’s Le pélerinage de la vie humaine (ed. J. J. Stiirzinger. Rox- 
burghe Club; London, 1893), where the passage in question reads as follows: 


A Judas qui ton roi trahi 

Ce bloc jadis ainsi pendi; 

En ses bourses et en ses sas 

Mis tant d’arain que de haut bas 
Honteusement jus trebuchier 

Le fiz et en enfer plungier. 


Or te dirai de mes vi mains 
Dont les metaus et les arains 
J ’agrapelle ainsi com t’ai dit. (ll. 9421-9, p. 293) 
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If, however, we are not to understand bras as ‘‘money’”’ in this 
passage, how are we to understand it? I believe that a possible 
key to a more satisfactory interpretation is to be found in certain 
fifteenth-century wills, where the word bras is used, either as an 
adjective or as a substantive, to denote miscellaneous household 
utensils of copper or bronze, and possibly, by extension, metal 
utensils generally. Neither this meaning nor the following examples 
appear in the NED. In the will of one Thomas Walwayn of Much 
Marcle, Herefordshire (by an irrelevant coincidence, only about 
ten miles from the Malvern Hills), dated 1415, oceurs the following : 


And I woll that Isabell my wyfe haue all the necessaries, clothes, braas, and 
other instrumentes of all myn houshold, And all cloue-fote bestes that I haue, 
And all my corne growyng and yn bernes atte Mercle and atte Massyngton, 


oute take xl. quarters of wete reserued to fullfell with my wille, And an .C. 
mark of money.® 


And again, in the will of Thomas Peyvre of Toddington, Bedford- 
shire, dated 1429: ‘‘Item y bequethe to john Broughton all my 
Bras that I have at Todyngton and Chalgraue. .. .’” Perhaps less 
relevant for our purposes, but at least worthy of notice, is the 
following adjectival use in the will of Joan Buckland of Edgcott, 
Northamptonshire, dated 1450: ‘‘And all my brasse remanents 
for to be departed in lyke wyse after the discrescion of myn ex- 
ecutours.’’® 





The English bras, then, is simply a literal translation of arain. (For this 
reference to the Pilgrimage, as well as for those of footnotes 6, 7, and 8, I 
am indebted to Professor Hans Kurath of the University of Michigan.) 

The earliest NED listing, except for the one we are discussing, is from 
Tyndale’s Bible (1526), Matt. 10:9; but this again is clearly a literal render- 
ing of yadxév. The next is from Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

So far as I have been able to find, there was no coinage of copper or bronze 
in England in the fourteenth century, and very little elsewhere. See for ex- 
ample Rev. Rogers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and Its 
Dependencies (3rd ed.; London, 1840), 1, 4, 230-5; and A. Luschin von Eben- 
greuth, Allgemeine Miinzkunde und Geidgeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
neuren Zeit (2nd ed.; Miinchen, 1926), pp. 43-4. Coins of billon were struck 
by Edward the Black Prince for the principality of Aquitaine in the 1360’s 
(Ruding, I, 235), and of course coins nominally silver were often much de- 
based with billon, though they retained their theoretical status as silver coins 
(von Ebengreuth, p. 44, and the reference in Piers Plowman itself, C, XVIII, 
72-82, the corresponding passage in B, and Skeat’s note). This consideration 
does not in itself, of course preclude the possibility of Lady Meed’s using 
bras simply as a derogatory metonymy for ‘‘money.’’ - 

6 Frederick J. Furnivall (ed.), The Fifty Earliest English Wills (EETS, 
OS 78, 1882), p. 23, ll. 17-21. sk 

7 Frederic Augustus Blaydes (ed.), Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, I 
(1886), 343. ; 

8 Andrew Clark (ed.), Lincoln Diocese Docwments, 1450-1544 (EETS, OS 
149, 1914), p. 41, Il. 1-2. 
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We have here, then, three documents dating roughly from fifty 
fe. to eighty-five years after the composition of the A-text, all origin- 
ating in the Midlands, and all clearly employing the word bras 
a to refer to household utensils of some description. This meaning, 

of course, would fit quite neatly the word bras as used in the speech 

of Lady Meed: ‘‘Without pity, pillager, you robbed poor men 
‘i and carried off their household utensils on your back to sell them 
at Calais.’’ 

Though the point here made, if it be thought acceptable, does 
throw its small weight in favor of Professor Bennett’s suggested 
interpretation of the passage, this note is not intended as a contrib- 
ution to the question of the date of the A-text except perhaps inci- 
dentally. Its primary purpose is to try to recover, so far as semantic 
research will avail, the exact picture that the poet intended to give 


in these two lines. 
Washington, University, St. Louis R. E. KASKE 





THE ‘‘CURA CUIUSDAM ANONYMI’’ OF POPE’S ANTHOLOGIA 


ane: In 1740 Pope brought out his little-known anthology of Italian 
i poets who wrote in Latin. The book was an enlargement of an 
earlier Anthologia, published in 1684, the author of which was, 
as Pope indicated on his title-page, anonymous to him: Selecta 
Poemata Italorum qui Latine scripserunt. Cura cuiusdam Anonymi 
Anno 1684 congesta, . . . Accurante A. Pope. R. G. Griffith, in 
his bibliography of the works of Pope, says that ‘‘The Selecta 
Poemata Italorum is the most interesting thing put forward [by 
Pope] this year [1740], but it has been little studied.’ He also 
remarks that ‘‘The ‘Anonymous’ of 1684 was Francis Atterbury; 
ae .. . Pope has rearranged the poems, with additions and omissions. 
His two volumes contain 119 pieces, Atterbury’s one volume 81 
pieces. ’”? 

There are, here, three principal assertions. One is that, so far 
as Pope was concerned, the author of the 1684 Anthologia was 
a anonymous. Another is that Pope’s 1740 work was based on the 
a 1684 text.? The third is that the author of the 1684 Anthologia 


se 





1 Alexander Pope, A Bibliography, Vol. I, Part II (University of Texas, 
1927), p. 412. 

2Pp. 413-414. 

3 Samuel Johnson was aware of both texts and commented on them, to Pope’s 
disadvantage, in the ‘‘Life of Pope’’: ‘‘A small selection from the Italians 
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was Francis Atterbury, the stormy Bishop of Rochester. There 
is no question about the relation of the 1684 and the 1740 editions. 
But what must be questioned are the assertions implicit in the 
statement that the author of the 1684 Anthologia could be anony- 
mous to Pope and, at the same time, be Francis Atterbury. Pope 
and Atterbury knew each other over a long period of years. It 
seems strange, accordingly, that scholars have not heretofore drawn 
attention to the inherent improbability of Pope’s being ignorant 
of a literary work of one of his best friends. One contention of 
these paragraphs is, therefore, that the ascription of the 1684 
Anthologia to Francis Atterbury ought to be questioned. The 
other contention is that, on the basis of a MS. note in a Bodleian 
Library copy of the 1684 Anthologia, a far less doubtful attribu- 
tion can be made to Thomas Power. Power had the qualifications 
necessary to accomplish such a work, and he was unknown, so far 
as the record shows, to Pope. His claims to the authorship, though 
they are in no sense definitely conclusive, are at least more con- 
vineing than Atterbury’s. 

There appear to have been two principal reasons for ascribing 
the 1684 Anthologia to Atterbury, instead of to Power. One is 
that Atterbury was a competent Latinist* who had a known in- 
terest in literature.5 More significant, however, is the word of 
Walter Harte: ‘‘It is surprising that Mr. Pope should be silent 
upon this point, when he told me 14 years before the publication 
of this present edition, that the anonymous quidam was Dr. Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester.’’* Because of such evidence, it is not 
surprising that the 1684 Anthologia has long been attributed to 
Atterbury. Still, for the reason stated above, the attribution re- 





who wrote in Latin had been published at London about the latter end of the 
last century, by a man who concealed his name, but whom his Preface shews 
to have been well qualified for his undertaking. This collection Pope amplified 
by more than half, and (1740) published it in two volumes, but injuriously 
omitted his predecessor’s preface’? (see George Birkbeck Hill, Johnson’s Lives 
of the English Poets, 11 [Oxford, 1905], 182-183). 

4See, for example, Atterbury’s translation, which he did in conjunction 
with Francis Hickman, of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel (1682) ; ‘*An 
Imitation of Horace, Ode 3, Book 2’’ (1693) ; ‘‘In Obitum Shirley’’ (1711). 

5In 1710, George Smalridge, presenting Atterbury as Prolocutor to the 
Upper House of Convocation, said that his friend was ‘‘One, who is well 
acquainted with all parts of literature, long and successfully exercised in most 
arts and studies. . .’’ (Kippis, Biographia Britanmca, 1, 344, n. HH). 

6 John Nichols, Miscellaneous Works of Atterbury, Iv (London, 1790), 6, 
n. Nichols prints the Preface to the 1684 Anthologia and notes evidence 
ascribing it and the entire 1684 edition to Atterbury. 
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mains inherently improbable. The improbability is supported by 
another difficulty. Atterbury was, in 1684, a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford. But the 1684 Anthologia was, the title-page 
states, ‘‘printed for R. Green and F. Hicks, Booksellers at Cam- 
bridge.’’ It seems unusual that two Cambridge booksellers should 
cause to have printed, for sale at Cambridge, a text by a relatively 
unknown Oxford student.’ There seems to be no reasonable ex- 
planation. This is not to disprove Atterbury’s authorship, of course, 
but it does strengthen the improbability of his authorship. 

The Crynes copy of the 1684 Anthologia (a Bodleian Library 
copy) has in it the MS. note which supports the Power attribution. 
The note—the only MS. note in the text—says that the book was 
‘‘Publyd by Tho. Power, Fellow of Trin. Coll: Camd.’’* Power, 
a man apparently unknown to both Pope and Atterbury, was him- 
self an accomplished Latinist. In 1691 he published a Latin trans- 
lation of the first book of Milton’s Paradise Lost;® in 1692 he trans- 
lated one satire from Juvenal for Dryden’s edition of the works 
of Juvenal and Persius. He was, in other words, entirely capable 
of writing the Latin preface and making the selection for the 
1684 Anthologia. More important, Thomas Power was a student, 
in 1684, of Trinity College, Cambridge.?® Its being printed in 
London for sale at Cambridge thus offers no difficulty in the way 
of an ascription of this text to him. 

Two fairly reasonable conjectures do, at this point, emerge. 
One is that it is highly improbable that Atterbury wrote the 
Anthologia of 1684; the other is that it is not impossible that 
Thomas Power did. The subject clearly invites further attention 
before conclusions, heretofore regarded as definite in this matter, 


ean be reached. 
Duke University RosBert S. HUNTING 


7 An anonymous correspondent to John Nichols raised this significant ques- 
tion. ‘‘What probability there is,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that Atterbury, at that 
time a student at Christ-Church, Oxford, was the editor of the Collection, I 
leave the reader to decide, when he is told from the title-page of the edition 
of 1684, that the book, though printed indeed at London, was at the expense 
of R. Green and F. Hicks, Booksellers at Cambridge’’ (Nichols, Miscellaneous 
Works, tv, 6, n.). 

8 A footnote in George Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Johnson’s Lives of the 
English Poets (Oxford, 1905), first directed the present writer to this fact 
(see 11, 183, n. 1). 

9In the British Museum Catalogue, Power’s authorship of this translation 
is marked doubtful, however. 

10 B.A., 1682; M.A., 1685; Fellow, 1684-91 (Alumni Cantabrigienses, UT 
[Cambridge, 1924], Part I). 
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THE POETIC ANTECEDENTS OF A. E. HOUSMAN’S ‘“‘HELL GATE”’ 


Although the central theme of A. E. Housman’s ‘‘Hell Gate’? 
—the victory of men’s friendship over the worst of dangers — 
is thoroughly characteristic of the writer, there are several features 
of the poem that set it off from the rest. First, it is by far the 
longest, containing 104 lines; the nearest comparison is lxii of 
A Shropshire Lad (‘‘Terence, this is stupid stuff’’), with 76 lines. 
The average length of a Housman poem is about four quatrains. 
Another peculiarity of ‘‘Hell Gate’’ is its verse structure, which 
takes the form of octosyllabic couplets grouped into paragraphs 
of irregular length. This type of verse is found only nine times 
elsewhere among the 177 pieces in the Holt edition of the Collected 
Poems; and to make peculiarity still more peculiar, of these nine 
exceptions only one—Last Poems xxiv—is, like ‘‘Hell Gate,’’ writ- 
ten in trochaics. 

These are outward and obvious particulars and might declare 
themselves at once to the casual reader. But that same reader 
might, or the attentive one would, feel in this poem other qualities 
that make it stand out as an odd number. What is the most per- 


_ sistent element of this vague strangeness? I believe it arises from 


the reader’s sense that the poem is in some way incomplete, that 
some important antecedents are missing. This feeling arises in 
the very first couplet 

Onward led the road again 

Through the sad uncoloured plain 
where the word again sets up an inquiry which holds like an un- 
resolved chord throughout the reading of the poem and recurs as 
often as we think of it. Where had the road begun? Where had 
the travellers set foot on it? How had they met? Reasons for the 
existence of these queries, if not their answers, might be found 
if we knew of a poem from which Housman had derived some 
elements of his story. 

A few of the derived elements are easily identified: from Para- 
dise Lost come the grim warders, Sin and Death; the flaming 
sentinel and the infernal firearms—not to mention the setting 
and description of the city of Hell. I would also suggest, though 
with less certainty, that ‘‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came”’ 
might be thanked for the heightening of some descriptive features 
of the blasted landscape, the notion of soldierly fidelities and 
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soldierly failures along the way that led to the slimepit and the 
mire, and the apotheosis of the undaunted traveller in a moment 
of supreme danger. It is also worthy of remark that in some por- 
tions of ‘‘Hell Gate’’ Housman was levying upon himself of some 
decades earlier. In the phrases ‘‘dark conductor’’ (1.9) and 
‘‘sombre guide’’ (1.17) he must have been consciously recalling 
one of his very earliest-written lyrics, ‘‘The Merry Guide’’ (A 
Shropshire Lad xlii). In his Notebook A (page 106) is found 
one draft of this poem, dated Sept., 1890, with the subtitle (which 
never passed into print) ‘Eopijs Puyaywyds —‘‘ Hermes, Conductor 
of souls.’’ The lyric describes how Hermes, ‘‘with kind looks and 
laughter,’’ led the poet over upland, valley, and the abodes of men, 
And midst the fluttering legion 
Of all that ever died 


I follow, and before us 
Goes the delightful guide. 


No less than thirty-two years separate ‘‘The Merry Guide’’ and 
‘*Hell Gate’’; and the man who wrote the latter poem had altered 
many of his previous views and ways. In ‘‘Hell Gate,’’ though 
the destination remains the same, Hermes the Merry Guide has 
been replaced by Satan the Dark Conductor. 


The poem of the Dark Conductor was long in the making; begun 
in 1905, it was not completed until April, 1922—just in time to 
get into Last Poems. In the sixteen years that it lay in the poet’s 
workshop it underwent much retouching, and many marks of the 
file remain. Only late drafts of the poem have survived, but these 
offer abundant evidence of recasting. It is also interesting to note 
that some of these manuscripts exhibit the use of ink and pencil 
in successive couplets of a single draft; whereas it was Housman’s 
custom to employ either ink or pencil in the composition of a 
single script. There was something out of the ordinary even in 
the physical production of this thirty-first lyric of Last Poems. 


These various peculiarities, internal and external, combine to 
raise the question: Is there a model for ‘‘Hell Gate’’? If one 
could be found, an explanation of some of the oddities of the piece 
might not be far to seek. We might discover another illustration 
of the difficulties that often plague the writer who finds his prop- 
erty in the work of another man and takes—or tries to take—it over. 


There is a definite source for ‘‘Hell Gate.’’ It is the poem ‘‘Si 
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Descendero in Infernum Ades,’ written by an almost forgotten 
Victorian poet, George Augustus Simeox, who published it in his 
Poems and Romances (Strahan, London, 1869). Simcox, also a 
classical scholar, must have exercised a strong influence on young 
Housman, for the Poems and Romances went with him to Oxford, 


and from it the young collegian copied long passages into his 
commonplace book. - 


Briefly, the substance of Simcox’ 295-line romance is this: Part 


I. Lady Rosalie lies dead in a church by the sea. A supernatural 
element enters in 1].10-14: 


And there waited through the night, 
Housed with silk, a steed of might, 
Half of gold and half of fire, 
Shod and bridled with desire. 


A knight, the lady’s paramour, comes to take her away. Victor 
rouses her, rebukes her fears, and together they ride off on the 
horse. Part II. On their journey they pass the place of their 
sinful love-tryst. The steed bears them over the sea; and here 
mention is made of a divine presence that goes with them: 


. . « One with drooping head, 
Following ever as they fled, 
Bleeding as He too were slain, 
With one hand upon the rein. 


They pass ‘‘the isle of evil graves’’ where Victor had lured to 
death the father of Rosalie. His spirit joins them as the great 
horse plunges with the two riders to the deeps of hell undersea. 
Part III. It is in this part that the important situation is found. 
The section opens 


So they came unto the city 

Of the king who hath no pity; 
And that city needs for light 
Sun by day nor moon by night; 
It is lighted in such wise 

By the king’s devouring eyes, 
Flashing through the dusky air, 
For the eyes are everywhere. 
And we call the city Hell 

But the people there who dwell 
Name it by another name, 

And no man may speak the same. 
And the golden gates of it, 
Where the purple shadows flit, 
Where the mighty warders sit, 
Are not shut by night or day. 





1 Quoted from the Vulgate, Ps. 138:8. 


7 
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The lovers, their supernatural companions still with them, are 
welcomed by the angel Azazel. Rosalie asks her father’s spirit 
who the other is and is told it is the Christ. They stand before 
the throne of the King of Hell, but Rosalie is oblivious of all around 
her except 

Only One who walked the night 

Clad upon with tender light, 

With a visage pald and sweet, 

And with pi hands and feet, 

Saying, ‘‘ Staunch My wounded side 

With more kisses, O My bride! 

For the shadows flee away 

Into everlasting day.’’ 
So the poem ends with the veiled conclusion that divine love 
pardons the errors of carnal love and saves the true believer even 
in the gate of Hell. 

A few final comparisons may be drawn: Here in Simcox’ poem 
we find the octosyllabic couplet and the trochaic verse that Hous- 
man used in ‘‘Hell Gate’’ and but once elsewhere. Here is the 
story of the beginning of the journey that was left untold in Hous- 
man’s poem. And here finally is a Christian legend, naive and 
devout, in the spirit of which Housman could have found little 
to interest him during the time he was composing his narrative. 
Nevertheless he endeavored to appropriate it with all its imper- 
fections on its head, but did so with only dubious success. If ‘‘ Hell 
Gate’’ is not one of his best poems, it is the best example of his 
powers of digestion. Certainly a lesser poet facing this problem 


would have been devoured by it. 
Ohio State University Tom Burns HABER 





A NOTE ON LINES D 1645-1662 OF CHAUCER’S FRIAR’S TALE 


Lines D 1645-62 of Chaucer’s Friar’s Tale appear to be the out- 
line for a sermon based on Compline, which is the one hour of 
the seven hours of the breviary with the unique quality of warning. 
The warning command and the direct warning in D 1645-62 are 
the characteristic elements in Compline. The outline sermon seems 
to be based on the main order of Compline rather than on the 
order used in the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, although the 
latter was the usual form in devotional books for the laity. It is 
appropriate that Chaucer had the Friar use the normal breviary 
Compline because the friars had a special interest in the Breviarium 
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Romanum. The couplet (1657-8), a translation of Psalm 10.9,? 
is a good text for a sermon on the monitory theme of Compline ; 
though from ‘a liturgically obscure psalm, it is quoted as if well 
known. It is reasonable to suppose that the psalm verse was the 
text of a meditation on the office of Compline in a Primer that 
was circulated by the friars. 

Using the fate of the Summoner carried off to hell as an ex- 
ample, the Friar observes: 


Lordynges, I koude han toold yow, quod this Fre 
Hadde I had leyser for this Rensone heere, a 
After the text of Crist, Poul, and John, 

And of oure othere doctours many oon, 

Swich peynes that youre hertes myghte agryse, 


Al be it so no tonge may it d * 

Thogh that I myghte a thousand wynter telle 

The peynes of thilke cursed hous of helle. 

But for to kepe us fro that cursed place, 

Waketh, and preyeth Jhesu for his grace 

So kepe us fro the temptour Sathanas. 

Herketh this word! beth war, as in this cas: 

‘*The leoun sit in his awayt alway 

To sle the innocent, if that he may.’’ 

Disposeth ay youre hertes to withstonde 

The feend, that yow wolde make thral and bonde. 

He may nat tempte yow over youre myght, 

For Crist wol be youre champion and knyght. (D 1645-62) 

Robinson has suggested that it is an interesting question ‘‘how 
far Chaucer’s scriptural quotations were suggested by the services 
of the Church rather than the consecutive reading of the Bible.’” 
Robinson mentioned the fact that, in the Prioress’s Tale, the serip- 
tural passages are from the propers for the Mass on the Feast of 
the Holy Innocents. The propers are those parts of each Mass 
which vary and are appropriate or ‘‘proper’’ to the particular 
Mass for each day. It is reasonable to suppose that Chaucer would 
have turned to the propers for Hely Innocents to get scriptural 
tags for a story on an Innocent. It is equally probable if he wished 
a sermon of a monitory nature that he would go to that portion 
of the service books that was notably monitory in tone. 
An admonitory sermon on Compline is most appropriate on the 

lips of a friar since the friars had the major share in the adop- 
tion of the Breviarium Romanum, in which that office is to be 


found. The Divine Office, which was to be recited daily by the 


1 See F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Poetical Works of Chaucer (Boston, 1933), 


p. 810, and W. W. Skeat, Ozford Chaucer, V, 330. 
2 Ibid., p. 841. 
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elergy, had grown to a great length by the thirteenth century and 
was to be read only by using a number of books. There was a 
shortened form of the Office for the Roman Curia.‘ The friar 
Haymo (d. c. 1243) revised this breviary (shortened office book) 
of the Roman Curia for the use of the friars, and this revision 
spread to the whole Western Church.* 

This breviary retained the hour of Completorium, or Compline. 
Compline begins: 
V/. Jube, domne, benedicere. 
Benedictio Noctem quietam et finem perfectum concedat nobis Dominus 


omnipotens. 


R/. Amen. 
Lectio brevis 
I Petri 5, 8.9 


Fratres: Sobrii estote, et vigilate: quia adversarius vester diabolus tamquam 

leo rugiens circuit, quaerens quem devoret; cui resistite fortes in fide. Tu 

autem, Domine, miserere nobis.5 ; . / 
Comparison of the passage from the Petrine Epistle in Compline 


with the passage from Psalm 10 and with the lines of Chaucer 
shows that there is greater harmony between Chaucer’s lines 1657-8 
and Psalm 10.9 than between lines 1657-8 and I St. Peter 5, 8-9. 
The Psalm verse reads, in the Vulgate: ‘‘. . . insidiatur in ab- 
scondito, quasi leo in spelunea sua. Insidiatur, ut rapiat pauperem: 
rapere pauperem, dum attrahit eum.’’ (The Anglican Psalter 
translates as follows: ‘‘For he lieth waiting secretly; even 
as a lion lurketh he in his den, that he may ravish the 
poor.’’)® Chaucer’s lines 1657-8 are brief, suitable to the length 
of the psaim verse, and in 1657-8 the lion lies in wait as does the 
lion of Psalm 10.9 rather than rugiens circuit, quaerens as does 
the lion of the Petrine passage. This text for the outline sermon 
is not from Compline. 

However, the Friar made two references to Compline in the 
passage under consideration. One element in the passage that 
seems specifically a reference to Compline is formed by two lines 
(1653-4): ‘‘But for to kepe us fro that cursed place,/ Waketh 
[imperative form] and preyeth Jhesu for his grace... .’’ The 
suggestion of being especially awake to the dangers of sin while 


preparing to sleep are an important element in Compline. This 


3 ‘“Breviary,’’ The Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 773-4. 

«David Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (Cambridge, 1948), p. 174. 
5 Horae Diurnae Breviarii Romani (Ratisbon, 1926), p. 59. 

6 The Book of Common Prayer. 
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awareness of danger is shown in the antiphon to the Nunc dimittis 
‘‘Salva nos, Domine, vigilantes, custodi nos dormientes; ut vigil- 
emus cum Christo et requieseamus in pace.’ A second reference 
to Compline is in line 1656, ‘‘Herketh this word! beth war... .”’ 
This line is conformable to the characteristic and peculiar spirit 
of Compline.® 

With regard to Chaucer’s quoting the psalm verse, it is to be 
noted that he quotes it as if it were well known to the audience, 
even though it is from the liturgically obseure psalm, Ut quid, 
Domine? The verse is not so familiar as the liturgical phrases in 
the Friar’s outline sermon. The psalm does not even appear in 
the day hours, and those were the hours the laity were most likely 
to hear. The clue to the reason for Psalm 10.9 being well known 
may be furnished by its inclusion in a speech that reads like a 
meditation at Compline and which contains at least two references 
to the text of that hour. Without having Chaucer’s Primer, or 
Primers, it is perhaps an informed guess to say that Chaucer was 
familiar with a book of devotions which contained the text of 
Compline. In a Primer, with parallel columns containing the rite 
and the material for devotion side by side, Psalm 10.9 would have 
been most appropriate as an explication or development of the 
Lectio brevis. It would have stood, therefore, at the beginning 
of an hour that was frequently used (bed-time prayers have al- 
ways been the most popular private devotions) and would have 
set the theme for the devotions of the laity, either in their closets 
or in chureh listening to the rite. In this way an obscure psalm 
verse could have become well known. 

Chaucer based the Friar’s outline sermon on the main office of 
Compline rather than on the version in the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, although the latter was better known to the laity. 
He did this, not because of any tendencies toward Lollardry, but 


beeause of the friars’ interest in the breviary. 
The University of Kentucky RAYMOND CARTER SUTHERLAND 





THREE NOTES ON CHAUCERIAN MARINE LIFE 


At the end of the House of Fame, just before he introduces the 
‘‘man of gret auctorite,’’ Chaucer describes the maddening ac- 


7 Horae Diurnae, p. 61. 
8 Cf. vigilate in the Lectio brevis quoted above. 
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tivity of those who ‘‘troden fast on others heles,/ And stampen, 
as men doon aftir eles’’ (Ll. 2153-2154). Robinson, following 
Skeat, says: ‘‘No exact parallel to this figure has been noted, but 
the slipperiness of eels is of course proverbial. Skeat quotes 
Plautus, Pseudolus, 747, ‘anguilla est, elabitur.’’" To stamp after 
eels, it seems, would be better construed in a serious vein, espe- 
cially since no one fond of eels would ever put his foot to a choice 
bit of food, either in the fourteenth century or today. Devotees 
stamp along the bank of streams, or—up to their hips in water— 
on the bottom, in order to awaken any eels which, as Izaak Walton 
would remind us, are. dormant during the daytime: ‘‘Next note, 
that the Eel seldom stirs in the day; and therefore he is usually 
caught by night. ...’ To catch him by day one has first to 
awaken him; and when disturbed, he will swim into a net held 
upstream. 
¢ * & 

The monk in the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
reckons as not ‘‘worth an oystre’’ the proverbial expression that 
a monk ‘‘whan he is reccheless,/ Is likned til a fissh that is water- 
lees’’ (Ll. 177-182). But why an oyster? A parallel passage in 
Jehan de Meung points to a dearth of words rhyming with cloister. 
In fact, the same rhyme, oystre/cloystre, occurs again in the Sum- 
moner’s Tale: 


‘*Yif me thanne of thy gold to make our cloysire,’’ 

Quod he, ‘‘for many a muscle and many an oystre, 

Whan othere men han been ful wel at eyse, 

Hath been oure foode, oure cloystre for to reyse. (Ll. 2098-2102) 


The oyster in this passage, however, is represented as a common 
article in a meatless diet, so common, in fact, that it could mean 
in the monk’s words a trifle or paltry nothing. Yet in his mention 
of the oyster the monk may be recalling that a medieval monk 
out of his cloister is like an oyster with its shell open. Left un- 
protected, the oyster thus becomes prey to-the crab which inserts 
a pebble between its valves. Alexander Neckam explains the 
allegory : 

Ostreum quandoque testam aperit, ut clementioris aurae deliciis glorietur. Sed 
cancer ei praetendit insidias repentinas, et lapidem inter ostrei projicit, 


1 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston and 
New York, 1933), p. 897. All quotations are from Professor Robinson’s text. 


2 The Compleat Angler, (New York: The Heritage Press, 1928), p. 169. 
3 Robinson, p. 757; note to ll. 177 and 181-182. 
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ne eas conjungere piscis interceptus possit. Sicque fit praeda alterius pi 

qui in lare recluso tutius latuisset. Sic et vir parla» intra sate Deane 
tutus erit, qui multas reperit insidias, dum paradisi sui, claustrum loquor, 
tranquillitatem parvipendit. Antiquus igitur hostis viro insidiatur intra septa 
constantiae et stabilis propositi latitanti, usque dum lapidem obstinationis 
injicit intra claustra rationis. Habeat igitur se vir claustralis in modum illorum 
qui circulis includuntur, diligentibus incantationibus munitis. Si enim exeant 
circulis inclusi, a demonibus, ut fertur, arripiuntur, a quibus tuti sunt quamdiu 
intra circumferentiam circuli includuntur.4 


Even if one substitute oyster for fish in the original proverb, still 
to the monk the meaning is the same, whether the oyster is taken 
as food or allegory. 


‘*Oolde fissh and yong flessh wolde I have ful fayn. 
Bet is,’’ quod he, ‘‘a pyk than a pykerel, 
And bet than old boef is the tendre veel. (Ll. 1418-1420) 


To interpret pykerel as a separate species in this passage from 
the Merchant’s Tale makes the proverb pointless. Chaucer, of 
course, is not contemplating Esox Niger, the ‘‘hammer-handle”’ 
pickerel so common in American ponds and slow-moving rivers, 
but rather the diminutive form of the noun, in order to bring out 
the idea of an immature pike and poor eating. As a matter of 
fact the NED under pickerel illustrates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury various names for the growing pike: 


The pike as he ageth, receiueth diuerse names, as from a frie to a gilthed, 
from a iacke to a pickerell, from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all to a luce. 


But Chaucer’s judgement on pike must be based more on folklore 
than on experience, for, according to Izaak Walton — of better 
established reputation as a fisherman—‘‘old or very great Pikes 
have in them more of state than goodness; the smaller or middle 
sized Pikes being by the most and choicest Palates observed to be 
the best meat; and, contrary, the Eel is observed to be the better 


for age and bigness.’’® 
University of Notre Dame Mortimer J. DONOVAN 





TENNYSON’S ‘‘BALLOON STANZAS’’ 
As students of Tennyson will recall, ‘‘The Dream of Fair 
Women”’ when originally published in Poems (1832)* began with 
the following four stanzas, deleted in the edition of 1842: 


4 De Naturis Rerum, ed. Thomas Wright, Rolls Series (London, 1863), pp. 
149-150. 

5 The Compleat Angler, pp. 126-127. 

1 Although the volume was dated 1833 on the title page, it actually appeared 
in December, 1832. 
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As when a man, that sails in a balloon, 
Downlooking sees the solid shining ground 
Stream from beneath him in the broad blue noon,— 
Tilth, hamlet, mead and mound: 
And takes his flags and waves them to the mob, 
That shout below, all faces turned to where 
Glows rubylike the far-up crimson globe, 
Filled with a finer air: 
So, lifted high, the Poet at his will 
Lets the great world flit from him, seeing all, 
Higher thro’ secret splendours mounting still, 
Selfpoised, nor fears to fall, 
Hearing apart the echoes of his fame. 
While I spoke thus, the seedsman, memory, 
Sowed my deepfurrowed thought with many a name 
Whose glory will not die.? 
These ‘‘balloon stanzas,’’ which Hallam Tennyson thought worthy 
of reprinting in the Memoir and which Edward FitzGerald said 
‘‘make a perfect poem by themselves,’’* seem to be the earliest 
example in Tennyson’s published poetry of the scientific and 
mechanical references that eventually became a conspicuous fea- 
ture of his work. 

The source of the poet’s inspiration for his expanded and novel 
simile invites conjecture. As Mr. Clark Emery has shown in his 
article, ‘‘The Background of Tennyson’s ‘ Airy Navies,’ ’’* by 1832 
considerable information on aerostation, as well as some poetic 
allusions to it, had appeared in print; and Charles Green, after 
his celebrated ascent at the coronation of George IV in 1821,° had 
made over 150 flights from various parts of England.* Was Tenny- 
son’s figure, then, suggested by his reading (either of earlier ex- 
periments or of newspaper accounts of Green’s performances), 
or was it the result of his own observation? 

The answer seems to lie in an ascent that Green made from Cam- 
bridge on May 19, 1829, while Tennyson was in residence at the 
university.’ Richard Monckton Milnes, Tennyson’s friend and 

2 The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, ed. W. J. Rolfe. 
(Boston, 1898), p. 805. 

8’ Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir (London and New 
York, 1897), I, 121-122: hereafter referred to as Memoir. 

4 Isis, Xxxv (1944), 139-147. 

5 See George Clement Boase in DNB s. vy. ‘‘Charles Green.’’ 

® He made his 152nd ascent from Lincoln on July 5, 1830. See Cambridge 
Chronicle and Journal, July 16, 1830, p. [2], col. 1. 

7 That Tennyson was in residence for the Easter (‘‘summer’’) term, 1829, 
is clear from Charles Tennyson’s Alfred Tennyson (London and New York, 
1949), p. 67. The term began on April 29, divided at noon on June 4, and 
ended on July 10 (Cambridge Unwersity Calendar, 1829). In order to fulfill 


the residence requirement he could not go down until the term divided on 
June 4. 
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fellow ‘‘Apostle,’’ was one of two undergraduates participating 


in the flight,® whi . ‘ 
pines “ | which the Cambridge Chronicle and J. ournal described 


On Tuesday last the inhabitan i i 
by the ascension of Mr. C. rn = nee “yh 
excursion. The spot chosen for the a 
Mgt. nice of Mr. Warwicker, at Barn 
it very convenient for the purpose of inflati y 

depend. anil amma P me tr Focnere ace ad ee nee 
; an rent rays pr the ea om and as the time fixed een ‘for men 
drew near, the yard in which the process of i i i 

filled, there being at least six ell ae lie Apes leuk tales Oe a 
took place, many thousands of persons were assembled in the eiaailiage aa 
bourhood, anxiously waiting to enjoy this interesting spectacle. A sol band 
was stationed in the yard, and greatly added to the amusement of i com a 
by the performance of many favourite airs, ... Mr. Green was accom sare 
in his voyage by two gentlemen of the university, who advanced liberal sums 
for the purpose of enjoying the excursion. Precisely at half-past six o’clock 
the preliminary arrangements having been completed, the intrepid aeronaut 
entered the car, followed by his spirited companions, each of whom sat at one 
end, Mr. Green standing in the centre, and at a given signal the cords were 
loosened, and the machine rose in the most majestic manner, amid the shouts 
of the assembled multitude. The ascent was one of the most imposing and 
gratifying sights that could have been possibly witnessed. The excellent 
manner in which the balloon was filled rendered its rising remarkably steady 
and the cloudless atmosphere enabled the spectators to witness its rapid progress 
with great distinctness, whilst the general effect of the scene was much in- 
creased by the splendour of the setting sun. On rising the aeronauts were 
earried in the direction of nearly due west, and the balloon remained in sight 
an hour and twenty minutes, and when finally lost of sight must have been at 
least forty miles from Cambridge. After a beautiful and interesting voyage 
the aerial travellers descended in perfect safety in the neighbourhood of Well- 
ingborough, Northamptonshire, having travelled nearly fifty miles. The beauti- 
ful appearance of the balloon was greatly heightened by the use of the splen- 
did new car, flags, and decorations which were purposely prepared by Mr. 
Green for his intended ascent at the last Commencement, but which he was 
unavoidably prevented accomplishing in consequence of being unable to pro- 
cure a proper supply of gas, as the works were at that time undergoing repair.® 


In view of Milnes’s part in the proceedings, Tennyson may well 
have been among those who gathered in Mr. Warwicker’s yard 
early in the afternoon, and a note from the effervescent Milnes to 
Arthur Hallam, written during the flight, suggests with what gusto 
he must have described to the ‘‘Apostles’’ his sensations during 
the aerial voyage: 


ghbourhood were gratified 
plendid balloon, being his 115th aerial 
seent was a commodious yard in the 
well, which, from its situation, rendered 


Dear HaLLaM,—Your friend in the skies speeds this note to you at an elevation 
of about a mile and a half from the base earth, where you are grovelling. Oh, 
if the spirit of Adonais would sail with me in my little boat, my very crescent 
moon! The sun has given me a little headache, but a light breeze comes playing 


8 T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton 
Milnes (2d ed., London, 1890), I, 65-66. 
9 May 22, 1829, p. [3], col. 2. 
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along. Now we cross St. Neot’s. The whole country looks a beautiful model; 
the wind near the earth is tremendously high, and the descent will be rather 
dangerous. We have ascended 2,000 feet since I began this, but no motion is 
perceptible; now the shout rises from the earth, in a sort of distant wail. The 
sun is painting the clouds. In a little basket 10 he 

From this note and the report of the Cambridge Chronicle it ap- 
pears virtually certain that the image in the ‘‘balloon stanzas,’’ 
like ‘‘the ringing grooves of change’’ in ‘‘Locksley Hall,’’ reflects 
an actual event in Tennyson’s personal experience.” 

The genesis of Tennyson’s ‘‘balloon stanzas’’ also provides an 
insight into the poet’s conceptions when he wrote the famous pas- 
sage on ‘‘airy navies’’ in ‘‘Locksley Hall,’’ published in 1842.” 
Mr. Emery, who has challenged Mr. W. C. De Vane’s contention 
that in these couplets ‘‘Tennyson only thought of the extension 
of balloon activity—new to England in the Thirties’”* and has 
pointed out the existing literature concerning proposed methods 
of heavier-than-air flight, writes, ‘‘. . . there is no reason save 
TENNYSON’s lack of explicitness to assume that in this passage 
he was thinking only of the balloon, It might have been the orni- 
thopter.’’* Elsewhere in his article he says, ‘‘. . . it may be taken 
as certain that TENNYSON had in mind some kind of aireraft. What 
kind, it is impossible to say, for he was nowhere more specific than 








10 Reid, Milnes, I, 66. Reid says the remainder of the note is illegible. Milnes 
had intended dropping it from the balloon with the request that it be posted 
to Hallam, who had been forced by illness to leave Cambridge during the 
term (see Charles Tennyson, Tennyson, p. 76) and was confined within doors 
at home. Something prevented Milnes from carrying out his plan, and he 
later wrote a fuller account to Hallam, whose reply Reid prints (I, 67). 

11 Tennyson, at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 
1830, thought the wheels ran in grooves. ‘‘It was a black night,’’ he explained, 
‘and there was such a vast crowd round the train at the station that we could 
not see the wheels’’ (Memoir, I, 195). 

12 The date of composition is uncertain. See William D. Templeman, ‘‘ Tenny- 
son’s Locksley Hall and Thomas Carlyle,’? Booker Memorial Studies, ed. Hill 
Shine (Chapel Hill, 1950), pp. 35-37. Although according to the poet himself 
(Memoir, I, 195) the ‘‘ringing grooves’’ line was ‘‘made’’ in 1830, Charles 
Tennyson (p. 194) says, ‘‘. . . the line about the lights of London, ‘flaring 
like a dreary dawn’ [ll. 114], was certainly written during his residence at 
High Beech—that is to say, after 1837.’’ Also, as Templeman indicates, the 
figure of the ‘‘lion creeping nigher’’ (ll. 135-136) came from Tennyson’s 
reading in 1837 of Thomas Pringle’s A Narrative of a Residence in South 
Africa. Since the ‘‘airy navies’’ lines (121-124) appear in the section (Il. 109- 
132) introduced by the sentence containing the ‘‘light of London flaring like 
a dreary dawn’’ and just preceding the creeping lion, it seems improbable 
that they were written before 1837. 

13 Selections from Tennyson, ed. William C. De Vane and Mabel P. De Vane 
(New York, 1940), p. 431. 


14 Isis, XXXV, 146. 
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in the Locksley Hall passage.’”* Apparently Mr. Emery is un- 
aware of the ‘‘balloon stanzas.’’ Furthermore, though he is right 
in correcting Mr. De Vane’s statement that balloon activity was 
new to England in the thirties, he seems to underestimate the 
stimulus to aerial navigation given by Green’s application of coal 
gas instead of hydrogen to the inflation of balloons'* and by his 
eross-Channel flight to Germany in November, 1836, with Robert 
Hollond and Monck Mason as passengers.* By 1888 Green had 
made 228 ascents without serious mishap” and had discovered a 
new means of regulating the vertical movement of the balloon and 
of maintaining it in the air for an extended period of time.” 
To be sure, one cannot say incontrovertibly that Tennyson had 
no thought of a heavier-than-air machine for his ‘‘airy navies,’’ 
and there is no need to obviate the possibility. But the ornithopter 
had scarcely passed the stage of drawings and speculations,”° while 
the balloon was demonstrating its capabilities. In the light of 
Green’s achievements, Tennyson’s earlier ‘‘balloon stanzas,’’ and 
their evident source, the conclusion seems unavoidable that when 
he wrote the prophetic lines in ‘‘Locksley Hall,’’ future develop- 


ment of the balloon was uppermost in his mind.” 
Harvard University Epe@ar F, SHANNON, JR. 


15 Ibid., p. 141. 

16 Monck Mason (Aeronautica; or Sketches Illustrative of the Theory and 
Practice of Aerostation [London, 1838], pp. 2-5) listed as chief among the 
early impediments to the development of the balloon ‘‘the uncertainty and 
expense attending the process of inflation from the employment of hydrogen 
gas.’? To Green, he said, ‘‘we owe the removal of the first of those impedi- 
ments in practice, which till then had continued to weigh down with a leaden 
hand the efforts of the most indefatigable and expert, and had, in fact, bid 
fair to quench the incipient science in its very onset.’’ 

17 See Mason’s account of the flight in Aeronautica. 

18 Ibid., p. 8. 

19 Ibid., pp. 12-26. As a result of this discovery Mason saw the Atlantic as 
no obstacle to the aeronaut and asserted, ‘‘The very circumference of the globe 
is not beyond the scope of his expectations. . . .’’ Green advanced ideas on 
the feasibility of a trans-Atlantic flight in 1840 but never made the attempt. 
See DNB s. v. ‘‘Charles Green.’’ 

20 Emery, pp. 146-147. 

21 The phrase ‘‘ pilots of the purple twilight’’ may owe its inspiration to the 
evening ascent at Cambridge. < ; ; 

Templeman's suggestion (Booker Memortal Studies, p. 53) that Carlyle’s 
‘¢vivid figure of a balloon ascension and the explosion of the balloon in 
Sartor Resartus, Bk. II, was ‘‘perhaps largely responsible for Tennyson's 
passage on commercial aviation and ‘airy navies’ ’’ seems doubtful. But if 
he is right that ‘‘ Locksley Hall’’ was based on Carlyle ’s work, the appearance 
of the balloon passage there may furnish an additional reason for believing 
Tennyson was thinking chiefly of balloons. 
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THE TEXT OF BAGEHOT’S CONSTITUTION 


The great work first appeared in the Fortnightly, May 1865- 
January 1867. In the ecolleeted edition of 1867 Bagehot regrets 
inability to ‘‘reeast’’ the essays. To the edition of 1872 he added 
an introductory chapter, but it does not appear that he made any 
other change. It is thus probable that he never reread his work 
except when he read the proofs for the Fortnightly; and it is per- 
missible to suspect the text if it is anywhere intrinsically sus- 
picious. All the readings of 1867 that I suspect are identical in 
that edition and in the Fortnightly; the edition of 1872 I have 
not seen. . 

In what follows I give the chapter-number, the first words of 
the paragraph, and the page and line numbers of the World’s 
Classies reprint (1928, introduced by Lord Balfour). ‘‘27-12’’ 
means the twelfth line from the foot of p. 27; ‘‘27:12’’ means the 
twelfth line from the top of p. 27. 


I. ‘‘The whole history.’’ 27-12. The American presidency ‘‘the 
most important administrative part in the political world.’’ ‘‘post’’? 


IIT. ‘‘In one ease.’’ 59-2. The monarch’s ‘‘place is fixed what- 
ever happens, but the failure of an appointing party depends on 
the capacity of their appointee.’’ ‘‘future’’ or perhaps ‘‘fortune.”’ 


III. ‘‘But it is during.’’ 66:3. ‘‘The post of sovereign... 
under a constitutional monarchy is the post which a wise man 
would choose above any other—where he would find the intellec- 
tual impulses best stimulated and the worst intellectual impulses 
best controlled.’’ “find the best intellectual’’? 


V. ‘‘Such a parliament.’’ 131:14. ‘‘The genuine representatives 
of the country would be men of one marked sort, and the genuine 
representatives for the county men of another marked sort.’’ The 
opposition is of town and country; ‘‘country”’ is a slip for ‘‘town’’? 


V. ‘‘I think (though).’’ 147:15. ‘‘The notions of political equal- 
ity which Mr. Bright puts forward are as old as political specula- 
tion, and have been refuted by the first efforts of that speculation.’’ 
Perhaps ‘‘effects.’’ 


VI. ‘‘At this moment.’’ 170-2. ‘‘An obstinate or bigoted of- 
ficial sets at defiance the liberal initiations of the government.”’ 
Perhaps ‘‘intentions.”’ 
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Introduction to the second edition. ‘‘I do not of course.’’ 264:13. 
“*The issue put before these electors was which of two rich people 
will you choose? . . . The electors only selected one or two wealthy 
men to carry out the schemes of one or two wealthy associations.’’ 
‘one of two’’ bis. 


Ibid. ‘‘My main reason.’’ 277:7. ‘‘The main interest of both 
these classes [aristocracy and plutocracy] is now . . . to prevent 
‘or to mitigate the rule of uneducated members.’’ That is, of so- 
ciety, not of parliament. But perhaps ‘‘numbers’’? 


Ibid. ‘‘First, as Mr. Goldwin Smith.’’ 308:3. ‘‘If they [the 
great commercial houses] had been financially interested in giving 
in a sound report as to the progress of the [American Civil] war, 


-a sound report we should have had.”’ ‘‘giving us’’? 
Oxford University R. W. CHAPMAN 





OLD FRENCH MIRE: A NEAPOLITAN BORROWING 


The origin of Old French mire’ has been an etymologist’s puzzle 
for many years. Latin medi(c)us is the generally accepted etymon? 
although the development of d > r in Old French can at best be 
described as a sporadic phenomenon. 

In the opinion of this writer, the borrowing of mire is the most 
probable explanation when certain historical facts are considered. 
The conquest of Salerno by the Normans in 1077° under the leader- 
ship of Robert Guiseard is well known. Guiscard made Salerno 
his eapital, and it was under the Normans that the famous medical 
school there rose to the height of its prestige. This school con- 
tinued to flourish under the rule of Frederick II, who insisted 
that all who would practice medicine in his realm must hold a 
license from the Salerno masters. 

There is some evidence that at this time a word derived from 
medi(c)us in which d > r may have been used in the area of the 
medical school at Salerno. Mario Pei*t comments: ‘‘Umbrian fea- 


1 her interesting and later explanation of mediowm > mire see 
Ustan T Holane, *“Old French Mire Seees kali Medicum,’’ Modern Philology, 
XXI (1923-1924), 423-427. 

2Gaston Paris, Mélanges linguistiques (Paris, 1909), Pp: 270-275. 

3 Cecilia Mary Ady, ‘‘Salerno,’’ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Vol. x11 (1950). 


4 Mario Pei, The Italian Language (New York, 1941), p. 144. 
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tures appear throughout the Peninsula .. ., or in former Oscan 
territory (intervocalic d > r: Neapolitan veré for vedere.)’” 
Salerno is, of course, included in the Neapolitan area. 

Jaberg and Jud in the AIS* give further reinforcement to the 
idea of d > r in the areas designated as follows: 


», No. 721: myéraka 
4 No. 724. myérik 


The dialect of Naples proper now uses mierico (where 0 = 2), and 
the dialect of the region of Salerno uses miereco (where 0 = 2). 
The following quotation from La Curne de Sainte Palaye* 
clearly indicates a connection between Old French mire and the 
* medical school at Salerno: 





Mia Mire . .. Expressions: 2°. Mires de Salerne, médecin regu dans cette 
wey. ancienne école célébre. (Ms. 7218, f. 243.) 


In conclusion, this writer advances a theory summarized as. 


ji follows : 

‘y| 1) Latin médicum > Vulgar Latin medeco > Neapolitan (of 
re Salerno) mereco > Neapolitan (of Salerno) miereco (= 
ef mierec?). 


2) Neapolitan (of Salerno) miereco (mierec?) (via Frederick 
ee II and Norman accomplices) > Old French mierec(?) > 
os) Old French miere (mire, myere, myre, ete.). The loss of 
e y final c in Old French is well known. 


Basque mireku’ offers another problem which is not within the 
scope or plan of this paper but which suggests perhaps that some 


of the alumni of the medical school at Salerno were versatile indeed. 
University of North Carolina P. N. Fium 


5K. Jaberg and J. Jud, Sprach- wnd Sachatlas Itatiens wnd der Siidschweiz 
(Zofingen, 1932), Iv, Karte $705. 
6La Curne de Sainte Palaye, Dictionnaire historique de l’ancien langage 
’ frangois (Paris, 1880), vil, 388. 
. 7 Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1935), p. 448. 
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